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Modern theories of art, 

Like disgruntled lovers, part 

From the past. Now, it’s deemed best 
Very simply to suggest. 

This cathedral, if you rave, 

Is the trick of no mean nave. 





gana Watson, who is re- 
sponsible for our paper 
world, with merely cardboard, 
scissors and paste, has con- 
structed this form, which repre- 
sents well, we do think, a Gothic 
cathedral, with its vaulting nave 
and simple austerity. 

Simple, clever strokes with 
Eldorado, the master drawing 
pencil, have reproduced Mr. 
Watson’s form nicely, too — in 
all the vividness of the modern 
art trend. 


Try one of these paper world 
scenes yourself. Get in trim for 
the 1934 Scholastic - Eldorado 
Award. Prizes of 
$50 $25 $15 
and five prizes of $5 each will 
be given for the best pencil ren- 
derings submitted. These will 
be judged according to (1) orig- 
inality, (2) pencil technique. 
And, of course, all must have the 
approval of your drawing 
teacher. Write the editors of 
Scholastic for full details. . . . 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Dept. 115-j, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 
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Who's Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf ? 


An Editorial 


== HE father was not angry. He was firm, but 

jovial, with that eight-year-old boy of his who 

was protesting loudly at being dragged forcibly 

out of a movie. “I know. I know. I liked it, too, 
and I want to see it again; but three times in one 
evening’s enough, and I simply won’t sit through Gra- 
ham McNamee’s description of the Newsreel again. 
Your mother can take you to-morrow.” No need 
to ask the name of the show. We knew it. Of course 
it was Walt Disney’s Silly Symphony, “Three Little 
Pigs.” 

Walt Disney has become America’s foremost enter- 
tainer. His Mickey Mouse, who protects his sweet- 
heart from dragons and ogres with dishonorable in- 
tentions, who battles on the football field and runs on 
the track against deceitful, foul-playing giants, and 
who always wins in the end, has for a long time been 
the delight of movie fans. (Mr. Disney, by the way, 
is making $250,000 a year alone from royalties on 
watches, ice cream 
cones, and other mer- 
chandise that bears 
the image of his fa- 
mous creation.) Now 
one of Disney’s Tech- 
nicolor Silly Sympho- 
nies has captured the 
conversation of the 
country and is de- 
lighting full theaters 
every day. Newspa- 
pers are using the 
Three Little Pigs in 
political cartoons; we 
see them dancing 
around a disgruntled 
Wolf, who always 
represents the scoundrel opposition party. Depart- 
ment stores are selling “three little pigskin” gloves. 
At any turn of the dial, the radio is likely to pick up 
the theme song of the movie-goers—“Who’s Afraid 
of the Big, Bad Wolf” And although we are certain 
to be annoyed that this song, done so perfectly in the 
Silly Symphony, is usually butchered on the radio, we 
feel that here we have a clear indication of the uni- 
versal popularity of this delightful dramatization of 
a favorite nursery tale. 

Old folk stories, usually confined to youngsters 
who read them before fires on slow evenings, may be- 
come greater forces than we imagine. In Russia there 





has been a fifteen-year ban on fairy stories. When 
long queues of New Yorkers (who like to hear their 
city called the most sophisticated m the world) stand 
waiting their turn to buy tickets to the showing. of 
a dramatized nursery tale, we can easily understand 
why the Soviet ban on fairy tales was unpopular and 
had to be lifted. 

Why this particular Silly Symphony has packed 


‘movie houses to capacity, when previous ones have 


been comparatively unheralded and unsung, is an 
open question. Someone says that it’s because “Three 
Little Pigs” has a moral; someone else, that it is be- 
cause of the insistent rhythm of its theme song. No 
matter; words about it will always be inadequate. See 
it. If your local movie house has not yet had it, in- 
sist that the manager obtain it immediately, and, if 
necessary, arouse the interest of your friends and 
deluge the office of your favorite theater with peti- 
tions for regular showings of all the Silly Symphonies. 

It must be more 
than a year since the 
first Silly Symphony 
in color made its rel- 
atively quiet appear- 
ance. There have been 
ten of them since. On 
the chance that recent 
converts to Walt Dis- 
ney’s art want to ask 
their theater mana- 
gers for revival show- 
ings of them, we are 
prompted to publish 
a list: “Santa’s Work- 
shop” is the perfect 
picture for Christmas 
time; “Flowers and 
Trees” is whimsical and delicate; “King Neptune” 
is a superb pirate story; “Birds in the Spring,” 
“King Cole” and “Lullaby Land” make us think 
that all of our bones are funny bones; “Noah’s Ark” 
shows us Technocracy outdone by a group of anima! 
carpenters and makes us laugh long and loud at the 
vain attempts to launch the ark minus a pair of 
persistent skunks; and “Babes in the Wood” is a 
fine adventure story of two children who success- 
fully outwit the “big, bad Witch.” The latest of 
the Silly Symphonies is “The Pied Piper,” which we 
haven’t seen, which is playing this week a few blocks 
away, which is where we are going right now! 





United Artists 
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Mrs. Malvolio 


A Play in One Act Providing a Sequel to 
Shakespeare's “Twelfth Night” 


By JOHN BAKELESS 


OU are looking from the Twentieth Century back into the Sixteenth—to be 
precise, into the great kitchen adjoining the dining hall of the Lady Olivia's 


palace in Illyria. 


The furnishings are of the fashion well known to everyone at 
all familiar with Illyria in the Sixteenth Century. 


In certain details they bear 


@ suspicious resemblance to those of Shakespeare's England. 

There is a great stove in the rear of the kitchen, and along the wall at our 
tight hang rows of iron kettles, pewter dishes, and brightly shining copper 
saucepans. There are doors at right and left, and in the centre is an old and 
obviously used table, at which are seated an old woman and a young girl, 


both, from their dress, evidently servants. 


| HE girl’s face is in her hands. She 
is crying softly, though making efforts 
to control her tears. Putting a hand 
on her daughter’s head, the old woman 
speaks: 


Dame Prupence: Nay, Joan, never weep 
for a lost lover. 

Joan: Oh—Mother—oh—I do love Mal- 
volio! (Sobs.) 

Dame: "Tis never for a kitchen wench 
like thee, my daughter Joan, to look to 
wed the steward of my Lady Olivia. 

Joan: Mother, Malvolic said (Sobs.) 

Dame: “Malvolio said,” quotha! What 
said my lady’s steward to her kitchen 
maid? 

Joan: ’A said ’a loved me and. we 
should be wed. 

Dame: Thou silly baggage! (Tenderly 
stroking her head.) So great ones talk, 
trifling with silly maids. 

Joan: Malvolio swore ’a loved me well. 
Why should he leave me so? Though I 
be but a kitchen maid, he is no gentle. 
(She sobs again.) 

Dame: The saints forgive thee, girl! 
Malvolio is not of the gentlefolk, ’tis true. 
But he is far above thy station, my poor 
Joan. Malvolio’s my lady’s steward—thou, 
the daughter of her cook. Whilst I am 
busied with my saucepans at the fire, 
and greasy Joan doth keel the pot, where 
is Malvolio? Dressed in fine velvet with 
his wand and chain, in the great hall, with 
the gentles. 

Joan: Aye, so said I. But Malvolio 
told me, the Lady of the Strachy did wed 
a yeoman, and King Cophetua wed a beg- 
gar maid, and so ‘twas clear a maid 
might wed above her place. 

Dame: Perchance a steward, tod, may 
wed above his place—although (shaking 
her head solemnly) ’tis high enough. Hast 

~thou not seen Malvolio of late? Lord love 

thee, girl! What brave attire was there! 
With yellow stockings of the finest silk— 
cross-gartered, too—cross-gartered all in 
black, and with his velvet cloak and staff 
and chain. 

Joan: (eagerly): Is’t not a brave chain, 
Mother? In the garden once, Malvolio 
gave it me to wear. 

Dame: Marry come up! Thou wear my 
lady’s steward’s chain?—A kitchen wench? 

Joan: I begged and begged until he 
gave it me a little moment. 

Dame: Lord, Lord, a cook’s daughter 
wear a steward’s golden chain! Well, well, 
Malvolio is a steward—doubtless he did 
well. 


Joan (sobbing again): He did not well 
to cease to love me. 

Dame: Malvolio is beloved of some great 
lady. I have seen letters, writ in a fair 
round hand, and heard him con them over 
when ’a thought ’a was alone. Sealed 
with a fair round seal they were. An if 
thou ask me—now he has. gone mad—it is 
for love of her. 

Joan: "Tis true, I know. Oh, Mother, 
and Malvolio did love me, indeed, though 
I be but a kitchen girl and he a steward, 
he did love me. And then, one day, he 
had a letter, with a gentlewoman’s seal, 
in which he read and read, nor ever after 
had a word for Joan. And now they say 
he’s mad. Never shall he love me more. 

Dame: Aye, aye (wagging her head 
oracularly) he is mad.for love of some 
great lady. - 

Joan (passionately): Oh! That. lady! 
Let her not come near me, whoe’er she 
be. Though she be great and I be but a 
kitchen maid, let her beware my nails. 
I'll mar her visage, I—— 

Dame: Why, Joan! Why, child! Thou 
art beside thyself. 

Joan: Malvolio loved a serving girl and 
he was glad; then loved a gentle lady, and 
is mad. 

Dame: Aye, mad he is, and locked up in 
Lady Olivia’s dungeon cell: Well-a-day, 
that such as he should come so low. A 
steward, too! 

The door on our left, which leads from 
the great hall, bursts suddenly open, and 
Fabyan darts in, laughing. As the door 
slams behind him, a sudden shout of 
laughter can be heard from the hall out- 
side. 

Fasyan (still laughing): Oh, oh—a jest 
whose like no man shall see again. Oh, 
oh, 

Doubled up with mirth. he staggers 
helplessly against the wall on our right 
and sends a row of saucepans crashing to 
the floor. 

Dame: Fabyan! Thou varlet! Take 
thy jest hence, and leave my pans upon 
their pegs. 

Fasyan: Nay, dame... 

Dame: Pox on ye, knave! 

(Joan has moved over towards the 
stove, where she stands a little withdrawn 
from the others, not quite able to control 
her sobs. Fabyan is still convulsed with 
laughter amid the wreckage of the sauce- 
pans. Between them the old woman 
stands gazing fiercely at him. Joan’s 
faint sobs sound faintly through his 
laughter. Maria comes in, laughing.) 
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NOTES TO THE PLAY 


(As this play is written in the English 
of Shakespeare’s day, a few notes may 
make it clearer. “Thou” is used to indi- 
cate contempt or familiarity, like German 
Du or French tu. “You” is respectful, 
like Sie or. Vous.) 

Baggage. Saucy girl. Used playfully. 

Barrel-heads and boards. ‘The tradi- 
tional stage of strolling actors. 

Begone ... anon. Shakespeare fre- 
quently uses a rime like this to mark the 
end of a scene. 

Brave. Fine, beautiful. 

Choler. Anger. 

Coil. Fuss. 

Serene Had a trick played on 

im. 

Gentleman. A man of good family. 
Not used in our modern sense. 

Gin. A Trap. 

Greasy Joan doth keel the pot. A line 
from Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
Act V, Se. 2. Keel means either cool 
or scrape. Shakespearean scholars do 
not agree. 

Lady of the Strachy. No one knows 
who the lady was, but Malvolio is always 
talking about her in Twelfth Night. 

Ortolan. Small bird, regarded as a 
delicacy. 

Phoenix. A bird which, according to 
legend, burned itself up every 500 years 
and then emerged anew from the ashes. 
Stilted comparisons like this were made 
popular by John Lyly (1554-1606), who 
influenced Shakespeare. 

Pox. Plague. 

Private. Privacy. “Let me alone!” 

Quotha. In Shakespeare’s English ’a 
and he are used indiscriminately. 

Salt. In Elizabethan times, the salt cel- 
lar divided those of high and low rank at 
dinner. 

Sennight. 

Swinge. 

Wand and chain. 
ard’s office. 


Seven nights ago. 
Whip, punish. 
Marks of the stew- 





NOTICE 


Copyright, 1933, by John Bakeless 
All rights reserved 

This play has never been published 
previously, and may not be reprinted 
or reproduced: in any form without writ- 
ten permission of the author, Amateurs 
may give public dramatic productions 
of it on payment of a fee of $5.00 for 
each performance. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Mr. John Bake- 
less, 54 West I Ith Street, New York City. 
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Fasyan‘ Was’t not a noble jest, Maria? 

Maria: Oh, Fabyan, I am yet weak with 
laughing. 

Fasyan:-Malvolio, our haughty stew- 
ard, looked to wed my lady! (He bursts 
out laughing again.) Malvolio wed my 
Jady! Oh, Maria, Malvolig the great is 
cony-catched. 

Maria (laughing): And he shall never 
wed my lady! 

Fasyan: Nor ever be a lord. (Over- 
come.) Ho! ho! ho!—Didst hear Sir Toby 
laugh? 

Dame: What is this jesting of Malvolio? 
Malvolio’s mad. 

Fasyan: Nay, dame—vot mad. He 
hath been cony-catched. 

Joan: Not mad? Tell me, good Fabyan. 
Doth he not love some great lady? Is 
he not mad for love of her? What jest is 
this thou tell’st of? Fabyan, tell me! 

Fasyan: Why, what a coil is this. Mal- 
volio is not mad, unless it be with choler. 
And as for loving—ho! ho! ho! - 

Marras I have so laughed I scarce can 
speak. 

Joan: For God’s love, tell me, good 
Maria. 

Maria: Why, what a pother for Mal- 
volio! 

Joan: But tell me, good Maria. 

Marta: Why, Malvolio thought my Lady 
Olivia loved him. 

Joan: And did she not? 

Marta: “And did she not?” quotha! I 
faith this jest is not played out! My 
Lady loved a steward! 

Dame (reprovingly): Malvolio is a mar- 
vellous proper man, as tall a man as any 
in Illyria, ere his madness came. 

Joan: He is not mad? Why should he 
think my Lady loved him? 


Maria and Fabyan break out laughing. 


Fasyan: Why, indeed? °Tis we can tell 

ou! 
r Marra: Oh, aye, *tis we who brought 
this wood-cock to the gin. He crossed me 
o’ Thursday, rebuked Fabyan for ill serv- 
ing in the hall o’ Friday, and this day 
sennight did he affront Sir Toby for ca- 
rousing late. 

Dame: He did well. Ye are but ser- 
vants. He is my Lady’s steward. ° 

Fasyan: But not her heart’s desire. 

Marta: We, in revenge, let fall where 
he should find it, a letter writ by me, but 
in Olivia’s hand. Malvolio found it, be- 
lieved she loved him passing well. It was 
for her he was cross-gartered and wore 
yellow stockings. A fashion she detests, 
a color she abhors. 

Fasyawn: Methinks I never shall forget 
the sheep’s eyes he cast on her. 

Marta: Lord, how this steward smiled, 
and sighed, and talked of love! 

Fasyan: My Lady Olivia thought him 
mad and cast him in the dungeon. Our 
knavery is known but now. 

Marta: My Lady had him haled from 
out his dungeon to question how he did. 
And then, with all the gentles there to 
laugh at him, I told him how this lordly 
steward, Malvolio, was cony-catched. 

(Renewed laughter from the 
hall.) 

Fasyan: Hear the gentles laughing still. 

Joan: Poor Malvolio. 

Dame (Her manner suddenly chang- 
ing): Oh, what a fool! 

Joan (Softly): Alack, my poor Mal- 
volio! 

Dame: What, hussy! 
would be a lord? Ha. ha! Let me but 
see this lording steward that would abuse 
this cook. 

Another burst of laughter near the door. 
It opens. 

Fasyan: Hush, dame, ‘methinks Mal- 
volio comes. 

Maria (To Fabyan): Our lord steward! 

They scurry to the door, where they 
stand with mock reverences. Dame Pru- 


great 


A steward that 
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dence runs over to catch a glimpse of 
Malvolio. Only Joan stays where she is, 
then crosses slowly to the opposite corner 
of the kitchen, and stands quietly, lifting 
a kerchief to her eyes occasionally. (She 
must not over-do this.) There is a burst 
of laughter outside. 

Matvonto’s voice (At the door, outside}: 
I'll be revenged on the whole pack of you! 

Another shout of laughter. Malvolio 
comes slowly in, followed by Feste,. the 
clown, who skips quickly in front of him. 

Feste: Curtsey, simples, all! "Tis Lord 
Malvolio, late lover of my lady! 

Maria (With a mocking curtsey): Lord 
Malvolio! 

Fasyan: Malvolio, the gentleman! 
( Bowing.) 

Feste: Who will tell us anon, how the 
Lady of the Strachy did wed a yeoman, 
and how this makes it clear, a lady may 
wed with her steward! 

Dame: When is thy wedding day, Mal- 
volio? 

Fasyan: Where is thy coronet, Lord 
High Steward, Malvolio? 





Edward H. Sothern as Malvolio 
From a painting by Orlando Rouland 


Maria: Is not my lady with thee, Sir 
Malvolio? 

During this scene, Joan stands quietly 
watching Malvolio, who dees not see her. 
Malvolio crosses the kitchen, making for 
the door on the other side. Finding his 
path blocked by Fabyan, he turns on his 
tormentors with an effort at his old mas- 
terfulness. 

Matvonio: Go, go—all of you. 
be alone. 
me be. 

Marta: Dost thou hear, Fabyan? 
Malvolio bids us go. 

Fasyan: Aye, so Malvolio the steward 
spoke to me, when he served pigeons in the 
great hall, Thursday last. 

Feste: Thou art mistaken. This is Count 
Malvolio. A count wait upon table? Fie, 
Fabyan, fie! 


I would 
Let me enjoy my private. Let 


Lord 


Dame: When is thy wedding day, Mal- 
volio? Will not the Lady Olivia be thy 
wife? ; 

Malvolio, seeking escape at the other 
door, finds Feste blocking it. The last 
shreds of his dignity leave him. He is a 
man cut in the pride which is the core of 
his nature—a pitiable figure, not without 
a tragic touch, though funny enough. 

Matvoutio (All but pleading): Prithee, 
friends, I would be alone. 

Feste: Dost thou hear, Fabyan? 
Malvolio calls us friends. 

Fasyan: Aye, so? "Twas “fellow” but 
last Monday. 

Feste: And “Rogue,” o’ Thursday last. 

Maria: And “Wench, make haste,” each 
day o’ the week. 

Matvouio: Friends, I am weary, I would 


Lord 


go. ‘ 

Marra: No doubt he goes to seek the 
Lady of the Strachy—she who wed a yeo- 
= that Lady Olivia will none of 

im. 

(At the mention of “the Lady of the 
Strachy,’ Joan looks up quickly.) 

Feste: Will she prefer a steward to a 
yeoman? 

Marta: But such a lordly steward, this. 

Fasyan: With yellow stockings (point- 
ing at them.) 

Maria: Aye, and cross-gartered. 

Feste: Though somewhat now in dis- 
array. 

Marta: “Remember who commended thy 
yellow stockings”—hast never read such 
words, Malvolio? 

Feste: “Some are born great, some 
achieve greatness”—went it not so, Mal- 
volio? 

Matvotio: A plague light on ye! I'll be 
gone. 

Fasyan: Oh, tarry but a moment, 
gracious lord. (Blocking his way.) 

Matvonio: I'll go, I say. 

Feste (Blocking the other door): Vouch- 
safe thy presence to thy servants, Count 
Malvolio. 

Maria: Until thy loving Lady Olivia 
cometh, Count Malvolio. 

Dame (Shrilly): Tell us, when is thy 
wedding day, Malvolio? 

Fasyan: Aye, the wedding of a steward 
and a lady. 

Maria: The wedding of Count Malvolio. 

Feste: Lord Malvolio! 

Fasyan: Duke Malvolio! I would that 
Roman Ovid might but see a steward 
metamorphosed to a lord! 

Dame: When is thy wedding day, Mal- 
volio? 

(Joan crosses suddenly to Malvolio, who 
gazes at her uncomprehendingly. She is 
transformed into a defending fury. Mr. 
Kipling will not be born for the next two 
hundred years or 80, but she anticipates 
fairly well his idea of the female of the 
species). 

Joan: Hold thy peace, Mother. 
all of ye! 

Dame: How now, Joan? 

Marta: Art mad, girl? 

Joan: Peace, I say. Have ye no shhme, 
thus to make sport of madly used Mal- 
volio? 

Fasyan: Now by my faith, this jest is 
not played out. 

Joan: Jest, forsooth! Is it well done, 
thus to affront Malvolio, my lady’s stew- 
ard? 

Marta: Fie! Who should affront (with 
a profound obeisance) my Lord Malvolio? 

(Malvolio, as if dazed, edges behind 
Joan for protection from his tormentors.) 

Joan: He is my lady’s steward. Ye are 
but servants. Get hence! Mother, bid 
them begone. 

Dame: Nay, child ... 

Fasyan: Our lordly steward . .: (Mov- 
ing toward Malvolio.) 

Joan (Turning on him furiously): Back, 
Fabyan. Away, I say! (Turning to the 
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other). Ye shall not mock Malvolio further. 

(She drives Fabyan, Maria, and Feste 
back toward the door. They retreat before 
her, half-amused, half-cowed, but all still 
eager to make game of Malvolio, who 
quails ingloriously behind her.) 

Marta (To Dame Prudence): Thy 
daughter, dame, hath grown a fury. 

Fasyan: Not fury—squire to Count 
Malvolio. 

Frste: Ho! Ho! Ho! 

Joan (Who has been determinedly head- 
ing them off from Malvolio and forcing 
them to the door): Ye shall not mock 
Malvolio. Begone! 

Fasyan: Great Count Malvolio, more of 
thee anon! 

(Maria, Fabyan and Feste back out with 
mocking curtseys.) 

Matvotio: Have they gone, indeed? 

(He sinks on one of the empty chairs). 

Joan: Aye, Malvolio. 

Dame: Hark ye; Malvolio, it was a fool- 
ish thing to love my lady. 

Joan: So is love ever, Mother. Prithee, 
peace. 

Dame (with the dignity of her office): 
Thou shalt lord it no more over my lady’s 
cook, Steward Malvolio. 

Matvotio: Aye, dame, thou sayest truly. 

Joan: Season thine admonitions for a 
while, good Mother. Leave Malvolio a 
little space. Come, mother. 

(She urges the old woman gently to- 
ward the door, Malvolio sits dejectedly at 
the table, his head sunk in his hands. His 
staff, to which he had clung mechanically, 
falls to the floor dully. He pulls absently 
at his steward’s chain. Joan picks up the 
fallen staff. and puts it into his hand.) 

Joan: Thy staff, Master Malvolio. 

Matvouio (Rousing from his reverie and 
regarding her with surprise): Oh, aye, 
my staff. *Twas fallen but I had forgot— 
I thank thee, lass. 

Joan (After a pause): Master Mal- 
volio, you are a-weary. (Bustling to cup- 
board.) Here is wine, left from the gen- 
tles’ dinner. (Filling a glass, she carries 
it to him.) 

Matvorio (Setting it down): I thank 
thee, Joan. Alack! There’s none so poor 
to do Malvolio service now. 

Joan: None, Master Malvolio? 

Matvouio (Not noticing): Lord, how the 
gentles laughed to see Malvolio made a 
game. A fool, a jest—I, that was chief of 
all my lady’s house! 

Joan (After a silence): Master Mal- 
volio, do not fret for the poor malice of 
these peevish knaves. 

Matvouio: Master Malvolio? Master 
Malvolio? I have not been called so, these 
three days gone. (His dejection brightens 
visibly at this mark of the old respect.) 

Joan: But ’tis most fit, Master Mal- 
volio. Are you not steward? What should 
the servants call you, if not master? 

Matvonto (Doubtfully, but with a pleased 
surprise in his voice, and the faintest hint 
of his old manner): Master Malvolio—so! 

Joan (Sitting on stool at his feet): 
Why, I did marvel much, Master Malvolio, 
to see you hear with these same idle 
servants and their ribald jesting. 

(During the rest of this scene, as Mal- 
volio slowly comes to realize that there is 
still some one left upon whom he can still 
make an impression, his pride gradually 
swells him back into an approximation of 
his former self. The actor must be very 
careful to indicate the slow return of his 
old self-satisfaction.) 

Matvotio: Bear with them? 

Joan: Aye, bear with them. I looked to 
see you swinge them soundly for’t. 
(Leaning forward.) But you are kind and 
gentle and great-hearted, dear Maivolio— 
Master Malvolio, I would say—and there 
*twas that you did not rebuke them for 
their foolish jest. 


Matvouo (Angrily): A foolish jest it 


was—yet any man alive might have been 
trapped therein. 

Joan: True, Master Malvolio—oh, most 
true. "Twas such a jest as any proper 
man, Master Malvolio—a steward witty, 
learned, bravely dressed. Master Malvolio 
—might well think true—that any lady 
loved him. 

Matvouio (Twirling his chain, with a 
hint of jauntiness): Why, so it was. A 
paltry jest, when all is said, that well 
might have been true, as when the Lady 
of the Strachy did wed a. yeoman, or King 
Cophetua a beggar maid. 

Joan (Stifling a sob): So—so you have 
said before, Master Malvolio. 

Matvotio =(Almost pompously): My 
wont is not to let these underlings make 
game of me. Last year, upon Twelfth 
Day at night—dost thou remember, Joan? 
—the English comedians played in the hall 
before my lady. 

Joan: A mad, wild crew. 

Matvouio: Amongst them there was one 
—his name was Brakespeare, Shakelance 
—I do forget his name, but it was William. 

Joan: I marked the man. He played 
the old servant and the ghost. 

Matvouio: Methinks he acted very ill. 

Joan: Yet when he played the ghost, he 
feared me, Master Malvolio. 

Matvouio: Well, well, this William 
Brakespeare followed me ever about, lug- 
ging his inkhorn, pen, and paper. And he 
—wilt thou believe it, Joan?—he mocked 
me, even as these sought to do. As I was 
serving woodcocks in the hall, this Mas- 
ter William Brakespeare stood behind me, 
and said he, “Thou are a woodcock, too,” 
said he, “and thou are near the gin.” 
Zounds, I so swinged the fellow. (Malvolio 
has almost completely recovered his old 
pompousness by this time.) 

Joan: What did the English player? 

Matvonio: Fell to scribbling in one cor- 
ner of the hall. "Twas where they built 
their stage of barrels’ heads and boards, 
dost thou remember? Ever he was scrib- 
bling, when I was by—and laughing. That 
knave was properly rebuked, and so shall 
these three be. 

Joan (Looking up at him): You are the 
master of this house, is it not so, Master 
Malvolio? 

Maxvouio (Twirling his: staff): Yes, yes, 
I am—I am the steward. 

Joan (Adoring him): As tall a man as 
any in Illyria, Master Malvolio. 

Matvotio (Gratified; his old manner 
auite recovered): Aye. doubtless, that is 
true. As for these servants, I'll be round 
with them. This jesting is unseemly. 

(He catches sight of Dame Prudence, 
who has just eatered and is bustling im- 
portantly toward her stove.) 

Come hither, dame. Hast thou thine 
orders for this night? 

Dame: I know my task. 
thine own, Malvolio. 

Matvortio: How now, dame. Master 
Malvolio—thou’rt talking to the steward. 

Dame (Amazed at the change in him, 
but sturdily defiant): Stewara Malvolio, 
Count Malvolio, Lord Malvolio, Duke Mal- 
volio—all’s one. This cook calls thee Mal- 
volio. 


Mind thou 


(Continued on page 30) 





FOR SHAKESPEARE STUDENTS 


Mr. Bakeless' ingenious play contains 
many direct quotations, “echoes,” and 
allusions from "Twelfth Night" and other 
plays or p of Shakespeare. How 
many of them can you spot? English 
classes may enjoy conducting a “treasure 
hunt" among their members for these 
quotations. A complete list will be 
published in the November 4 issue of 
SCHOLASTIC. 
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JOHN BAKELESS 


HE first interesting thing John 

Bakeless did was to be born in the 

Carlisle Indian School, where his father 
was a professor, and he spent the next 
eight years of his life among the Oneidas, 
the Sioux and the Ojibways, even learning 
a little of the languages. (This knack 
for languages helped him years later as 
a journalist in making his way about 
Bulgaria speaking Russian with a Har- 
vard accent). He has been doing widely 
varied and interesting things ever since, 
rarely any two in the same field. 


Although his chief scholarly interest was 
the history of English literature, John 
Bakeless took a degree or two in_phi- 
losophy before he began writing books, 
none of which deal with either English 
literature or philosophy. This play, Mrs. 
Malvolio, was written. while he was at 
Harvard, but characteristically, not study- 
ing playwriting. As a journalist he once 
interviewed Ivan Michailoff, the famous 
bandit chief of the Balkans, and for his 
pains was kept a prisoner in Michailoff’s 
camp in the Bulgarian mountains. On 
the way back he was almost shot at the 
border by the Yugoslav army. 


After a lively time as an infantry offi- 
cer in the War, Mr. Bekeless was grad- 
uated with honors and a double handful 
of prizes from Williams College. The 
next seven years he spent at the Harvard 
Graduate School, winning more prizes in 
Biology, English, Chinese and Japanese 
literature while  stulying Slavic, Phi- 
losophy, English Philology. In his spare 
time he wrote books on economics and 
world affairs, and edited the Technology 
Review. The first of these books, The 
Economic Causes of Modern War, kept 
up the Bakeless tradition by winning the 
$500 Wells Prize at Williams College; the 
second, The Origin of the Next War, cre- 
ated a furor. Then in 1931 he wrote 
Magazine Making, a book which is now 
regarded as a standard work in editorial 
offices. 


Mr. Bakeless has been Editor of The 
Living Age and Managing Editor of The 
Forum. A recent article by him in the 
August issue of Vanity Fair gave an au- 
thoritative account of the rise of the qual- 
ity magazines. He is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at New York Uni- 
versity, and head of the department of 
publications at Sarah Lawrence College. 
He is a valued member of the Advisory 
Board of Scholastic. 
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An Accolade for Howard Pyle 


The Pioneer Illustrator-Author who Introduced King 
Arthur and Robin Hood to American Boys Is Honored 
with a Memorial Edition on His 80th Anniversary 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


MONG the heroes of ro- 
mance whose fame neither 
time nor custom can dim are 
King Arthur of the Round 


Table and Robin Hood of Sherwood 
Forest. The legends which center 
around them have been retold many 
times, but one has missed a delight- 
ful excursion into the land of ro- 
mance if he has failed to make the 
acquaintance of the Howard Pyle ver- 
sion. Pyle has made the old days 
live with consummate skill, and, feel- 
ing in his own heart the magnificence 
of the pageant, has been able to in- 
still in his readers a similar rever- 
ence. “I believe,” he says in the 
preface to King Arthur and his 
Knights, “that King Arthur was the 
most honorable, gentle knight who 
ever lived in all the world. And those 
who were his fellows of the Round 
Table—taking him as 
their looking-glass of 
chivalry — made, alto- 
gether, such a com- 
pany of noble knights 
that it is hardly to be 
supposed that their 
like will ever be seen 
again in this world.” 
Nor did he ever weary 
of the adventures of 
Robin Hood.  Sher- 
wood Forest called 
him, and it would have 
been no hardship for 
him to join the ranks 
of the outlaws and 
make friends with 
Robin-a-Dale, Little 
John, fat Friar Tuck, 
and gay Will Scarlet. 

Howard Pyle, Amer- 
ican artist and author, 
was born in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, March 
5, 1853. He studied 
in Philadelphia and at 
the Art Students’ 
League in New York. 
For some years he was 
a contributor to va- 
rious periodicals and 
associated with the art 
department of Har- 
per’s. When he was 
twenty-eight, he de- 


cided to return to Wilmington where 
he could live a quieter life than New 
York afforded. There and at Chadd’s 
Ford, Pennsylvania, he continued his 
work and established his famous art 
school. His success with his’ pupils 
was phenomenal, and many of Amer- 
ica’s foremost artists owe much to his 
inspiration and artistic ideals. He 
was remarkable for the close contact 
which he established. Pupils were 
asked, upon occasion, to visit his own 
workshop, there to see a painting that 
might be under way. He would tell 
of the problem to be solved, the re- 
search necessary for historical ac- 
curacy—how the composition came 
about by means of the little sketches 
that he would show. Again and again, 
his pupils state, they would go back 
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THE MADMAN OF THE FOREST WHO WAS SIR LAUNCELOT 
An illustration by Howard Pyle from "Sir Launcelot and His Companions” 


© Charles Scribner's Sons. 


somewhat wistfully to their own pic- 
tures, longing to do something worth 
while not only for them, but for the 
man who had such great faith in them. 

Mr. Pyle was without peer in his 
particular field of illustrating, a field 
which demanded rare _ intelligence, 
vivid imagination, and a passion for 
accuracy. It was his delight to thumb 
great volumes for the exact costumes, 
armour, furniture, and architecture of 
the period that he happened to be por- 
traying. His ships are correct in all 
detail. His buccaneers and pirates, 
his knights and ladies, his soldiers of 
the colonial period reveal a happy 
combination of the scholar’s research 
and the dreamer‘s fantastic imagina- 
tion. 

Always there was a tremendous de- 
light in his creations. 
Speaking of the satis- 
faction that his work 
gave him, he telis us 
that his ambition to 
write a really notable 
adult book passed 
early. He never re- 
gretted that he had 
made through his in- 
terpretation of 
legends, “literary 
friends of the chil- 
dren.” It is the stories 
that one reads_ in 
childhood that remain, 
he thought, long after 
the books read in ma- 
ture years are forgot- 
ten. His friends, how- 
ever, literary or mot, 
young or old, were 
without number, for 
his gracious personal- 
ity warmed all hearts. 
The fifty-eight years 
of his life were full of 
happiness and accom- 
plishment and all too 
short for what he had 
hoped and planned to 
do. In his desire to 
glorify American art, 
he was one of the few 
artists who avoided 
foreign influence, 











artists, one a mural painter, 
one a depicter of historical 
scenes, the others illustrators in 
the Pyle tradition. N.C. Wyeth, 
who writes the preface to the 
Robin Hood volume, and whose 
illustrations you have doubtless 
come upon, presents from mem- 
ory a vivid pen picture of the 
master as he stood among his 
pupils: 

The soft top-light from the glass 
roof high above us poured down like 
a magical and illumined mist over 
his magnificent head. The forehead 
was broad, spatial, and not too 
high; the frontal processes accented 
the shadowed caverns of the large 
and wide-set eyes. The well-defined 
brows were tremulously sensitive. 
Lifting toward the center they 
would become ineffably wistful, then 
quickly dropping to a level line 
across the eyes, the entire counte- 
nance became majestically severe, 
forceful, unrelenting. The recoliec- 
tion of the masks of Beethoven, 
Washington, Goethe, Keats, passed 
in swift succession before my vision 
and in a sudden grasp of the truth 
I realized that the artist’s face be- 
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Robin Hood," by Howard Pyle, © Charles 
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neither traveling nor studying in 
Europe until the last year of his life. 
In 1910, he made his first visit to 
Italy, and it was there that he died, 
November 9, 1911. 

Since Howard Pyle’s books have 
proved such a source of delight to 
young boys and girls, his publisher, 
Scribner, has reprinted five of the 
volumes in honor of the eightieth an- 
niversary of his birth. His memory 
must not grow dim, and now, you of 
this generation may meet his ro- 
mances for the first time, or refresh 
your memory of the great artist and 
author. In the Brandywine Edition, 
so named because of the location of 
his school, at Chadd’s Ford, Pennsyl- 
vania, are reprinted The Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood of Great 
Renown in Nottinghamshire and the 
four volumes of the Arthur legends: 
The Story of King Arthur and His 
Knights; The Champions of the 
Round Table; Sir Launcelot and His 
Companions; The Story of the Grail 
and the Passing of Arthur. The 
whole splendid pageant of chivalry, 
first known in popular form through 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, appearing 
again in Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King, and never long absent in any 
age of literary history ! 

In order that the books may be in 
reality a memorial, each volume is 
prefaced by a note of appreciation 
from certain of his former pupils 
and an illustration in color supple- 
menting Pyle’s own illustrations. The 
five. selected to write the prefaces 
are all in themselves distinguished 


fore me was actually a living com- 
posite of the men of history and 
romance which he had so magically 
and dramatically perpetuated on 
canvas. 





A Pictured Story 
of English Literature 


IS FOR Apple, down to Z is for 
Zebra was our first picture book, 
and ever since then it has- been 


very hard to confuse us about either ap- 
ples or zebras. We've grown up with 
definite ideas about them, how they look, 
where they grow, their color, their shape. 
We'd never get them mixed up. Pictures 
help fix ideas, to jell impressions, and 
they are as necesary as the written word 
in most cases. Through the newspapers, 
the movies, and through our magazines we 
have gotten used to seeing pictures of the 
people and the places in the news today. 
When an important book is written, for 
instance, part of our reaction to the book 
is based on the satisfaction of our curio- 
sity to know what the author looks like, 
and anyone who keeps his eyes open would 
recognize a poet laureate, the Pulitzer 
prize winner, the literary man-of-the-hour 
if he met him on the street. That’s for 
today, and yesterday, and possibly the 
day before that, but there are several 
hundred years in the history of English 
literature that pictorially we are very 
vague about. We have read about all 


-this of course, pages of words very well 


put together, and we have come out of 
it with certain knowledge, but no very 
good idea of the actual scene, of how 
these people looked, dressed and acted. 

Now comes a Pictured Story of Eng- 
lish Literature (Appleton-Century Com- 
pany) and suddenly it is all much clearer. 
A man who realizes the value of pictures, 
Dr. J. W. Cunliffe, Director Emeritus of 
the School of Journalism at Columbia 
University, has not only written a very 
complete and compact book about Eng- 
lish literature treating every author and 
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movement of significance, but he has gone 
to a great deal of trouble and pains to 
get hundreds of fine pictures to illustrate 
it. Many of these have been obtained 
from the British Museum and the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, but many others 
have been searched out from’ much re- 
moter sources. There are 92 full page 
illustrations, and about 150 smaller ones, 
all reproduced by the lithograph process, 
Here the mountain comes to Mahomet, 
and we find gathered together for prob- 
ably the first time authentic portraits, 
facsimiles of title pages, of first editions, 
of manuscripts, engravings, woodcuts, 
drawings, etc., depicting the life of the 
day and giving us a very good idea of 
the literary scene and climate. It has 
all been done very carefully. The view 
of Shakespeare’s birthplace, object of many 
a pious pilgrimage, is taken from an old 
print showing the house before its restora- 
tion, when it was still used as a butcher 
shop. (There is also a picture of the 
house as it is today.) The picture of, 
Robinson Crusoe is the original frontis- 
piece. We have along with Wordsworth’s 
portrait a lovely picture of the Lake 
Country, and opposite the pages devoted 
to Dickens we find reproductions of the 
original’ Cruikshank illustrations. There 
is a wonderful caricature of Trollope (see 


. illustration), shown sitting on a pile of his 


volumes of stories, which probably gives 
a better idea of Trollope than paragraphs 
of description could, and one look at the 
sad and beautiful face of Carlyle will 
change your mind if you’ve always thought 
of him as an ill-tempered dyspeptic. 

The only criticism we have to make 
of this book is that the 36 pages devoted 
to the twentieth century seem all too few. 
Shaw, Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy and 
Masefield are done well by, but one brief 
paragraph apiece seems a little scanty for 
Yeats, George Moore, D: H. Lawrence, 
A. E. Housman and Virginia Woolf, and 
one sentence altogether insufficient for 
Ralph Hodgson. 

—ERNESTINE TAGGARD 
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A contemporary caricature of ‘Anthony Trol- 
lope, many of whose Barsetshire novels were 
about English clergymen. 


(From Pictured Story of English Literature, 
copyright, 1933, by Appleton-Century Co.) 
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How to Use 
Your Library Catalog 


~ 


By MARY 
ARMSTRONG 
AYRES 


UNIVERSITY professor once 
said that nearly all fresh- 
men lost from one to four 
months of their first semes- 

ter if they were unfamiliar with li- 
brary usage. It is rather like the ac- 
cumulated loss of hours to autoists 
and pedestrians when a drawbridge 
across such a busy river as the Chi- 
cago is open during a rush hour! Most 
libraries are really very human places 
and not difficult to understand after 
the first time or two. Their whole 
idea is to make books available to peo- 
ple as quickly and easily as possible. 

People go to libraries for three rea- 
sons: to borrow books for home use; 
to look up some information in a book, 
pamphlet, or periodical; to browse 
and read for pleasure or inspiration. 
Therefore there are generally two de- 
partments, one for the circulation of 
books and one for reference and read- 
ing—the first equipped with lending 
desk and open shelves for people to 
choose books to take home, and the 
second with many tables and chairs 
for study use. School libraries empha- 
size the reference side of library work, 
and have as many shelves as possible 
free of access. 

The arrangement of books on the 
shelves is an important item in every 
library. There have been many 
strange ways of doing this. One 
home arranged them by color. A small 
library placed them on the shelves in 
the order in which they were pur- 
chased; another shelved them accord- 
ing to author; and one which Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher describes in a short 
story, kept them in groups according 
to the way they had been acquired, 
such as “the cake-sale” group, and the 
“minstrel-show” group! These ar- 
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Physical education 


My system: 15 minutes’ exercise a day for 
health's sake...new ed.,re-written and enl.. 
Lond.Link houset pref. 19303 

Tllus. ports. 








Hornung, Clarence Pearson. 


Handbook of designs and devices; geometric elements, by 
Clarence Pearson Hornung; with 1836 examples drawn by 
the author New York and London, Harper & brothers, 1932 


xxili p., 204 pi. on 102 1 


“First edition.” 
Bibliography’ p. xxii-xxill 
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1. Design, Decorative 2. Devices 3. Geometrical drawing 
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Two typical library 
catalog cards: 
(Above) A subject 
showing Dew 

32—15601 
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FIRST AID 


This is the first of three articles on 
libraries which SCHOLASTIC will pub- 
lish this fall. Their aim is to provide 
brief, practical guidance for high school 
students who need to make frequent use 
of their school and public libraries, 
especially for reference reading. Miss 
Mary Armstrong ‘Ayres, the author, is 
Librarian for Boys and Girls of Oak 
Park (Illinois) Public Library. She has 
given courses on library science in sev- 
eral high and normal schools. 











rangements may have some rhyme or 
reason, but not enough to make them 
universal. 

Since the beginning of time and 
language, man has been classifying his 
knowledge according to its kind, and 
it was a normal thing for those who 
started libraries to classify the books 
by their subject matter. But for cen- 
turies there was no method of nota- 
tion which could be used by librarians 
and yet be understood by everyone. 
Finally, Melvil Dewey, a young stu- 
dent at Amherst College, invented a 
system which was’ published about 
1876, called the “Dewey Decimal 
Classification.” ,» His idea was to di- 
vide all knowledge into ten great 
classes, with many sub-divisions, and 
assign to each class one of the hun- 
dreds in numbers, and to the sub- 
divisions tens, units, and then deci- 
mals. Thus 700 is Fine Arts, 780 is 
music, 784 is vocal music, and 784.6 
is student songs! 

The outline of the classification is 
as follows: 


000 General Books which have no specific 
subject, such as encyclopaedias and 
magazines. 

100 Philosophy, including psychology, 
ethics, logic, etc. 

200 Religion of all times and places. 

300 Sociology. 

400 Philology. 

500 Natural Science. 

600 Useful Arts. 

700 Fine Arts. 

800 Literature in the sense of creative 
writing in its various forms. 

900 History, Geography, Biography. 


It was a difficult matter for Mr. 
Déwey to compress all knowledge into 
so few classes. Fortunately the three 
great classes left when he reached 900 
were so closely connected in relation- 
ship that it was quite legitimate to put 
them in the same big class. History 





would not have been what it is with- 
out the great personalities whose bi- 
ographies have been written, and 
geography has influenced history from 
the dawning of time. Caesar’s Gallic 
wars were fought because “all Gaul 
is divided into three parts.” There- 
fore it is not unreasonable to have the 
900’s read: 
900-909 General history of the world. 
910-919 Geography and travel. 
920-929 Biography. 
930-999 History by country. 

Each hundred is sub-divided into 
its own tens like this: 


300 Social Scien¢e 500 Natural Science 
310 Statistics 510 Mathematics 
320 Political Science 520 Astronomy 
330 Economics 530 Physics 
340 Law : 540 Chemistry 
350 Administration 550 Geology 
360 Associations 560 Paleontology 
370 Education 570 Biology 
380 Commerce 580 Botany 
390 ee Popular 590 Zoology 

ife 


And then the tens are divided again 
into their units in the same fashion as 
the nation is divided into states, the 
state into counties, the counties into 
cities and townships, and so on down 
to the individual. Language (the 400 
group, called philology) and_lit- 
erature are divided by country | or 
language. For example: 


800 Literature in general 
810 American literature 
820 English literature 
830 German literature 
840 French literature 
850 Italian literature 
860 Spanish literature 
870 Latin literature 

800 Greek literature 

890 Other literatures 


And each literature is broken up 


thus: 


840 French literature in general 
841 French poetry 


(Continued on page 27) 
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¥BOOKSE 


A Reading Menu for 
the Week 


RAMONA. By Helen Hunt Jackson 


==HIS made a grand movie—but when 

Mary Austin, who is not only a great 

literary artist but an authority on 

Indiana, re-read it in the recently pub- 
lished illustrated edition (Little, Brown), 
she told me how much more she found in 
it than when she read (and loved) it as a 
girl. For though it is a romance of old 
California, full of color, sadness and 
beauty, it is also a truthful presentation 
of a tragic chapter in Indian history. It 
rouses that generous sympathy for the 
victim of injustice which is one of the best 
sentiments you can have. And you won’t 
forget this story, either. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE PRAIRIE 
YEARS. By Carl Sandburg 


EFORE this book appeared (Har- 

court, Brace), we all expected it 

would let us look deep into Lincoln’s 

character, for Sandburg is a poet, 
and a poet understands a hero better than 
anyone else. And of course we knew it 
would be fascinating to read. But we were 
not prepared for such careful accuracy of 
historic fact and background: the public 
did not know, as it knows now, that Sand- 
burg had steeped himself in the time, so 
that he could write of it as if he had lived 
in it. So this will stand, I think, as one 
of the greatest Lincoln lives: we may get 
the concluding volumes pretty soon, they 
say, but these are complete in themselves. 
And then I wish you would read Lord 
Charnwood’s Abraham Lincoln (Henry 
Holt), so you can see how his life looks 
from across the sea, and how the English 
think of him as a hero, too. 

« aa + 

I have cut down these notes to get space 
to say that the first book-prize has been 
awarded to L. Beatrice Widger, Charles- 
ton, Ill., who not only sent me a thought- 
ful recommendation of The Shining Hours 
by Mary .Meek Atkeson (Century), but 
also told me about a record system you 
may wish to adopt: “I keep:a card-index 
record of all books I read: it is alpha- 
betical, with a card for each book and one 
for each author or editor. Then in the 
front of the box of cards I keep an index 
of all fhe books; on the first line of this 
kind of card I have the title BOOKS 
READ in the middle, and on the left of 
that the month and year in which I read 
the first book on the card. Books on this 
index list are numbered in the order read. 
I began my file of BOOKS READ in 
September, 1925; I have read more than 
532 .books since then .. . I also have in 
my file a list of books I own with names 
of those who gave them to me. Another 
list I keep is of the books I wish to own. 
Reading is my favorite hobby, so I take it 
seriously and try to read as broadly as 
possible.” 

Miss Widger sent me samples of her 
index list, author, and title cards. The 
last-named has brief notes; for instance, 
on that for a volume of poems, Karle Wil- 
son Baker’s Dreamers on Horseback, she 
names the twelve she likes best. The index 
card for June showed two novels (4Il 
Passion Spent, by Sackville-West and 
Grand Hotel, by Vicki Baum), one play, 
five volumes of verse, and Marie Gil- 
christ’s Writing Poetry. T call this a 
prize well deserved; I am sending her a 
copy of my own Adventures in Reading. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 








BEE 
POETRY CORNER 
—<sS 


Oh, When | Was in Love With You 


Oh, when I was in love with you, 
Then I was clean and brave, 

And miles around the wonder grew 
How well did I behave. 


And now the fancy passes by, 
And nothing will remain, 

And miles around they’ll say that I 
Am quite myself again. 


With Rue My Heart Is Laden 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lipt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 


By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 
The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 


If we don’t know who killed Cockrobin, 
we know who mourned him—the poets. 
What pierced bird, what frozen rose, what 
buried lover have they not dignified with 
their sorrow? They even weep for the 
living whom they see as hurried relent- 
lessly toward death. 


A. E. HOUSMAN 


This melancholy vision hovers before 
A. E. Housman. The brightest blossom 
and the sprightliest youth remind him of 
the dusty conclusion of life. So haunting 
and so persuasive are his words that one 
almost forgets to complain of his faithful- 
ness to sorrow. Once in a while he gives 
us a whimsical observation such as that in 
the first poem. His verses have the at- 
mosphere of old ballads. They are easy to 
read. One would hardly guess from them 
that Housman is a famous scholar and 
that his favorite poet is a Latin author, 
Manilius, of whom few people have ever 
heard. 

We may say that Housman has achieved 
immortality during his lifetime, for in 
1922 he deliberately announced that he 
would not write poetry again and pub- 
lished his Last Poems. It had been almost 
thirty years since the appearance of his 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Richard J. Walsh, who has been writing 
those trenchant editorials in Judge, is 
going to be the new editor of Asia (but he 
will not give up his main job as president 
of the John Day Company, book pub- 
lishers). . . . Although he was not in com- 
plete charge for the November issue, his 
hand was evident in a new editorial page, 
the placing of story about the India caste 
system in the leading position, and a list 
of personal items about the writers in the 
book. ... An article of special interest to 
library fans is “Splendors of the Persian 
Book,” by Tamara Talbot Rice. 


6 

Pearl Buck tells what religion means to 
her in Forum for October. . . . Read that 
with “What’s Wrong with the Church?” 
by Charles Stelzle, Presbyterian preacher. 
In Survey Grphic for October. . . . Then 
turn back a few pages and see some more 
of those statues that Malvina Hoffman has 
made of all the human races. 


& 
Midway between your literature class 
and the biology lab you will find “The 
Acrobatic Snake” by Charles Stewart in 
the Atlantic for October. . . . How does a 
snake travel? ... If you think you know, 
read this and learn how wrong you are. 


e 
In Woollcott’s sketch of George Gersh- 
win in Cosmopolitan for Novembér, he 
confesses that he once popularized the 
game, in college, of “choosing for each 
person in the class the one adjective which 
fitted him more perfectly (sic) than any 
other.” He suggested that if each player 
of the game chose the adjective well, it 
should be possible to identify the person 
described. . . . Try it. 
cs 


In the same magazine, see what John 
Held, Jr., is drawing for F. P. A.’s Alma- 
nack. . . . If you like that, look into the 
calendar stunts Dr. Jose Schorr and Herb 
Roth are doing for Red Book and Life. 

se 


After fifteen years, fairy tales are legal 
again in Russia, but now they are soviet- 
ized. . . . One is about a bad boy who 
sold out his fellow workers for a basket of 
cookies and a barrel of jam and about a 
good boy who was tortured to death by a 
bourgeois ogre because he would not be- 
tray his government. . . . It is probably 
only a matter of time until Russian chil- 
dren will be reading about the capitalist 
employer who had’ a goose which laid 
golden eggs. . . . The employer took all 
the eggs from the goose for himself and 
never left any to. hatch into goslings that 
would keep the goose in its. old age... .. 
Then to make the goose lay more golden 
eggs, the employer began to beat the 
goose and starve it and keep it in fear 
until finally life became so bitter for the 
goose that it called in all its relatives, in- 
cluding many wild geese, who turned upon 
the wicked capitalist and drove -him into 
the woods and hatched all the hoarded 
eggs into one brave happy goslings. 

* 


All who enjoy football games most be- 
tween the halves will wish to look into 
Popular Mechanics for November to read 
“Between the Halves Showmanship.” 
which explains how they do it on the Pa- 
cific coast . . . but not why. 








other volume, The Shropshire Lad. Hous- 
man was born in 1859 near Shropshire. 
For many years he has taught Latin at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The poems reprinted above are used by 
courtesy of Henry Holt and Company, 
authorized American publishers of Mr. 


Housman. 
—DOROTHY EMERSON 
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OCTOBER 28, 1933 


Social Studies Section 


How Shall We Control Alcohol 


A. Debate on the Swedish System Prepared by 


WILLIAM R. FOULKES 


Editor, The Debater's Digest 


RESOLVED: That the United States should adopt substantially the 


features of the Swedish System for liquor control. 


FOREWORD 


T is generally agreed that repeal of 

the 18th Amendment must, for the 

good of society, result in more than 
merely an abundant supply of liquor uni- 
versally available at low cost. Intelligent 
“wets” freely concede that abuses in the 
distribution and use of liquor were largely 
responsible for the adoption of the 18th 
Amendment. No socially-minded person 
wants a return to the old days, with all 
of the evils which such a return would 
imply. 

The problem is a serious one, more seri- 
ous than. many people realize. In the 
section in which the author of this article 
lives, “taverns” legally licensed for the 
sale of beer are springing up all over. In 
their physical appearance they differ lit- 
tle, if any, from the old-time saloon. They 
have the bar, brass rail, free lunch and 
other appurtenances of the saloon. Pre- 
sumably these “taverns” are the places 
which will handle “hard liquor” when—as 
now seems inevitable within two months— 
it returns. If so, in the opinion of many 
people, there will be the return of the 
saloon—that and nothing less. 

Conditions, of course, vary with locali- 
ties and states, and with such measures 
as have already been adopted for control. 
There are no doubt a good many people 
who will advocate the return of an insti- 
tution substantially like the old saloon. 
These people are entitled to their opinion, 
but presumably the majority of intelligent 
and socially-minded people desire to con- 
serve the gains of Prohibition, chief among 
which was the abolition of the open sa- 
loon, while at the same time eliminating 


loss of revenue, illicit manufacture . and 
sale on a large scale, racketeering, disre- 
spect for law and similar unfortunate 
developments of the Prohibition era. 

There are any number of systems of 
control that may be urged. Some are 
entirely theoretical, others already are in 
practise in other countries, still others are 
an adaptation to our own particular po- 
litical system of methods used elsewhere. 
In this debate the Swedish System of Con- 
trol, more commonly known as the Bratt 
system, has been selected for considera- 
tion. The phrasing of the proposition 
does not anticipate adoption of every 
technical particular of the Bratt system. 
It looks only to adoption of the “sub- 
stantial features” of the Swedish System; 
that is, the characteristic features of the 
plan as they would necessarily have to be 
modified by the technical requirements of 
our forms of government. This must be 
reasonably interpreted and, if it is, there 
should be no occasion for quibbling. 

The following may reasonably be con- 
sidered the “substantial features” of the 
Swedish System: 

1. A general private corporation for the 
purchase, importation and distribution of 
distilled liquors, beer being freely sold. 
There is a “turn-over” tax on all sales. 
Dividends of this corporation are limited 
by law to 6 per cent, with all surplus 
earnings going te the government. The 
government may use only a_ certain 
amount from these revenues for current 
expenses; the rest must go for the reduc- 
tion of the permanent debt. 

2. Local companies established for the 
retail distribution of liquor, which is sold 
in stores for consumption off the prem- 
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ises only. Purchases may be made only 
by means of a pass book issued by the 
company to sober adults, permitting the 
purchase of not more than four liters a 
month (a liter is slightly more than a 
quart). In any individual case the maxi- 
mum monthly allowance may be less. The 
book may be cancelled for drunkenness, 
or for a violation of its provisions. The 
police, the courts,. school boards, social 
agencies, and similar bodies furnish data 
for use in issuing and revoking the permit 
books. 

Restaurants are allotted monthly sup- 
plies in proportion to their reasonable 
needs. If any restaurant requests more 
liquor than allotted in any month the 
situation is immediately investigated. Even 
if an additional supply is granted, the full 
retail price is charged to the proprietor, 
so that no additional profits can be made 
by him. 

If this system were to be adapted to 
the United States, presumably the Federal 
government would set up the central cor- 
poration to purchase imports and _ the 
output of distilleries. This corporation, 
privately owned and with profits in excess 
of 6 per cent going to the Federal govern- 
ment, would sell to similar companies in 
the various states, which might either own 
their own stores or sell to still other com- 
panies established by cities, counties, or 
other geographic units, depending on the 
size of the state, percentage of city pop- 
ulation, and similar factors. In any case, 
profits over 6 per cent would go to the 
government, whether local, county, or 
state. 

In the midst of our present economic 
concerns we must not lose sight of the 
importance of the liquor question. It is 
an age-old problem, and decisions shortly 
to be made will have a profound effect, 
for good or ill, that may last for genera- 
tions. Debating this question at this time 


aa Re A ewes See 
Talburt in Collier’s Weekly 
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is a distinct public service not only be- 
cause it exhibits the intelligent reasons for 
and against a system advocated for our 
possible use, but even more important, be- 
cause it emphasizes the real seriousness of 
the situation. 


Affirmative Brief 


1. The Swetish System is an effective 
method of liquor control. 


A. It is. based upon proper principles 
of control. 

1. It eliminates the “profit motive” 
from the private industry. 

a. Because of the 6 per cent lim- 
itation on earnings, there is no incen- 
tive to push liquor sales. 

2. It eliminates political control. 

a. The entire business is controlled 
by a private corporation. 

8. It eliminates desire on the part of 
the state for large sales. 

a. Since only a definite amount of 
the surplus profits obtained by the 
government can go for current ex- 
penses there is no tendency on the 
part of politicians to have sales 
pushed for the sake of additional 
current revenue. Even if they did 
desire it, there would be no reason 
for the private company to cooperate. 
4. It tends to reduce illicit traffic. 

a. Since the government receives a 
“turn-over” tax on all sales, a portion 
of excess profits immediately, and ul- 
timately all excess profits, there is a 
sufficient incentive for the government 
to endeavor conscientiously to reduce 
illicit sales to a minimum. 

5. It “plays off” the government 
against the private corporation, and 
vice-versa, so that under any circum- 
stances in which one party might have a 
motive for pushing sales, the motive is 
lacking to the other party. The two 
factors which have always been the 
cause of degradation in the liquor busi- 
ness, the “profit motive” and political 
interference and control, are lacking. 


B. It has been effective in actual prac- 
tise. 

1. In Sweden it has almost completely 
removed liquor control from _ politics. 

2. Consumption of liquor in Sweden 
has been reduced from 7.9 liters per 
capita annually in 1913 to 5.2 in 1929. 
In Stockholm the reduction was from 
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liberty” of any persons other than those 
who show themselves incapable of con- 
trolling themselves. The fundamental 
idea behind every control system, this or 
any other, must always be restriction in 
the case of such individuals. 

C. The method would be to the benefit 


of the American people. 


1. It would control the intemperate 
individual without placing onerous bur- 
dens on the temperate person, 

2. It- would divorce the liquor business 
from indirect political control. 

3. It would divorce the liquor business 
from the “profit motive.” 

4. It would avoid the establishment 
of a large bureaucracy, with the in- 
evitable political control, as would any 
system of direct state ownership. 

5. The widespread sale of non- or 
less- intoxicating light beers, would pro- 
mote their use in preference to distilled 
liquors. 

6. It would give the United States a 
scientifically designed control system 
which in actual practise has proved both 
its effectiveness and desirability. 


Negative Brief 


I. Factors which tend to make the Brati 
System a success in Sweden would not 
necessarily apply in the United States. 


A. The Swedish System depends upon 


centralized control. 


1. Presumably this would not be diffi- 
cult in Sweden, which has an area 
equivalent to only two-thirds that of 
our single state of Texas. 

B. The Swedish System applies to a 


homogeneous population.. 


1. Racially the Swedish people are 
one. 

2. The homogeneity of the population 
is further shown by the fact that 99 
per cent of the people belong to one 
faith, the Lutheran. 

3. Racially and in political and social 
habits, the Swedish people are unified. 

4. The problem of liquor control, as 
we have discovered, is so much dependent 
upon social customs, racial practises, 
even ‘geographical location, that what 
may be satisfactory for a small nation 
with one dominant racial and _ social 
group may, for that very reason, be 
absolutely impossible of application to 
a vast nation, containing all sorts of 
racial groups, and with all sorts of so- 
cial customs. 


4. Its enforcement would be imprac- 
tical. 

a. The endeavor to restrict each in- 
dividual citizen to a certain amount 
of liquor each month, with a permit 
system, must inevitably result in a 
vast and probably futile bureaucracy, 
and a degree of surveillance that our 
citizens will not tolerate. 

B. It would not be desirable. 
1. It would tend to perpetuate the 
evils of Prohibition. 
a. The bootlegger and _ illicit dis- 
tiller will be given a’ new lease of 
life. 


(1) It takes an unreasonable amount 
of optimism to believe that the bootlegger 
will be forced out of business by a state- 
controlled industry which sell harmless 
amounts of liquor to moderate drinkers, 

b. Disrespect for law will continue, 

(1) With the matter of obtaining 
liquor still a “game,” it will continue to 
be “smart” to be able to get all the 
liquor wanted, whenever wanted. Pass 

* books or permit slips will no doubt have 
cash value, as legal prescriptions once 
had. The man with a permit but no thirst 
will find it convenient and profitable to 
sell his liquor to a man with no permit, 
or whose allotment has been used, but 
whose thirst continues. Breaking the law 
will continue to be fashionable and one 
of the fundamental reasons for repeal- 
ing the 18th Amendment will have been 
negatived. 

(2) It is not the duty of the Negative 
in this debate: to propose just what 
method of liquor control should be 
adopted, but at least facts and reason 
unite to make it clear that it should 
not be an attempt to impose on a large, 
heterogeneous country, a method used in 
a small, homogeneous nation. The over- 
whelming popular rejection of the prin- 
ciples of the 18th Amendment make it 
clear that whatever method is used must 
differ in spirit as well as in exact tech- 
nique from the 18th Amendment. 


Selected References 

Forum, April, 1931, v.85, p.195: “How Swe- 
den Does It,” by Ivan Bratt. Description of 
plan. and its benefits. 

Forum, April, 1931, v.85, p.195: “Liquor Con- 
trol,” by H. W. Anderson. Success of Swedish 
plan, and why it should be adopted for the U. S. 

Review of Reviews, Sept., 1932, v.86, p.30: 
“What Shall We Do About Prohibition?’ by H. 
W. Anderson. System for the U. S. patterned 
after Swedish. plan. 
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Christian Century, May 6, 1931, v.48, p.600: 
“Anderson Plan.” Criticism of the proposal to 
adapt the Swedish System to the U. S. 

Current History, Nov., 1930, v.33, p.200: 


24.4 liters to 12.7 liters. Arrests for 
drunkenness in the same period were re- 
duced from 105 per 100,000 population 


IT. The Swedish System would be neither 
effective nor desirable in the United 
States. 


to 48, and crimes of violence dropped 
from 55 per 100,00 to 35 (1927). 


II. The Swedish System would be equally 
effective and desirable in the United 
States. 


A. The method would adapt itself to 
our forms of government. 

1. The Federal government could es- 
tablish a central corporation, or possibly 
a number of regional corporations fol- 
lowing geographical lines similar to the 
Federal Reserve Banks. This central 
corporation, or corporations, would have 
a monopoly on all liquor sales. Sales 
would be made only to state corpora- 
tions, similarly organized. The state 
corporations, where not in the direct dis- 
tribution business themselves, would 
make sales only to local corporations 
obeying their rules, and organized along 
the same lines (limited dividends, etc.). 
B. The method is adaptable to the spir- 

it of our people. 
1. The securing of a permit would be 
no more objectionable than securing or 
renewing an automobile license. 

2. It would not infringe the “personal 


A. It would not be effective. 
1. It would not be backed by public 
opinion in general. 

a. The present temper of our peo- 
ple promises little success for any 
plan which imposes rigid control from 
the Federal government. 

b. The rebellion against Prohibition 
can be interpreted only as a demand 
that the liquor problem be turned 
back to the States. Any method of 
control centering in Washington will 
be resisted just as was Prohibition. 
2. It would meet the stubborn resist- 

ance of certain sections. ‘ 

a. It cannot be reasonably assumed 
that the same method of liquor control 
as would be effective in rural areas, 
would likewise be effective in our 
great urban centers. 

3. It would meet the stubborn resist- 
ance of great racial groups. 

a. It is obvious that a single method 
of liquor control is not adaptable to 
the Irish of one section, or the Ital- 
ians, Germans, and Swedes of other 
sections, each race with its own pe- 
culiar social customs. 


— of the Liquor Traffic,” by F..M. Cock- 
rell. 

Current History, Nov., 1929, v.31, p.463: 
“What Substitute for Prohibition?’ by W. C. 
Bruce. 

Literary Digest. Aug. 12, 1933, v.116, p.3: 
“After Repeal—What?”’ by W. M. Houghton. 

World’s Work, Dec., 1929, v.58, p.41: “How 


‘Europe Handles the Liquor Problem,” by T. R. 


Ybarra. 
New Republic, Dec. 5, 1932, v.73. p.88: “After 
Prohibition—What?” by Lindsay Rogers. 





National Education Week 


The week of November 6 to 10 will 
be celebrated as National Educational 
Week, and SCHOLASTIC will devote 
a part of its November 4 issue to 
public school problems, with special 
attention to the serious "economies" 
precipitated by the depression. Among 
other features there will be a special 
message to American students from 
Miss Jessie Gray, president of the 
National Association, an article by 
Dr. Harold Rugg on the educational 
crisis, and an account of the work 
of the Chicago Student Federation by 
one of its leaders. 
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Museums 
of the Future 
a : 


By OTTO NEURATH 


== speak of the museum 

of the future is like 
ji] speaking of the auto- 

mobile of the future. 
Automobiles are manufac- 
tured in series and not pro- 
duced one by one in a black- 
smith shop. The idea that 
every museum ought to con- 
tain unique exhibits has 
come to us from the past. 
Famous individual objects 


The social museum, says Dr. Neurath, 
is the museum for our time. In the 
Social and E ic M of Vienna 
he has developed ways of making social 
facts stand out through striking charts, 
models and films. Branches of his re- 
search workshops have been established 
in Berlin, Prague, Amsterdam, Moscow, 
and New York where clients can order 
anything from a chart to an entire ex- 
hibit. This article and the illustrations are 
reprinted from the SURVEY GRAPHIC, 
by special permission of the Editors. 

SCHOLASTIC will publish later an 


article on the Rosenwald Museum, 
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are collected—a Madonna 
by Raphael, a calf with four 
heads, the armor of Charles 
the Bold, a stranded whale, the first 
locomotive, and other curiosities— 
especially those of which only a single 
specimen is to be had. And for many 
people the enjoyment of a museum 
visit consists in seeing something, no 
matter what, that they can see only 
once, 

It was the same at one time with 
books: some famous manuscript en- 
tered a collection, a unique treasure; 
but today, there are ten thousand re- 
productions of the same manuscript. 
In the future, museums will be manu- 
factured, exactly as books are today. 
They will be organized by agents of 
the museum users and not by special- 
ists who want to exhibit what they 
consider important. 

Why must the poor visitor to a mu- 
seum of natural history look at hun- 


Chicago, the Deutsches Museum, Munich, 
and other modern ventures. 


welfare, 


dreds of birds, even though he can 
hardly distinguish the difference, just 
because some particular ornithologist 
considers it necessary? As a matter 
of fact, some of the museum experts 
have already. noticed that something 
does not quite click. And so, at huge 
expense and with the aid of photo- 
graphs, they have produced wonder- 
ful panoramas to show us how the 
birds live in nature, master works of 
specialists in creating these illusions. 

Now suppose the visitors had ap- 
pointed an expert of their own to rep- 
resent them, what would he say about 
it? Everything that is shown in a 
museum, he would say, ought to serve 
a comprehensive pedagogical purpose. 
Is it really so important to show in 
dozens of colorful panoramas how ali 
sorts of rare animals live among the 
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What happened when Austrian coal mining was rationalized. In contrasting men and 
output in 1923 and 1928, each car represents fifty thousand tons of coal mined, each 
figure two .hundred miners at this production. 
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A pictorial municipal budget. Each disc represents 100 
million schillings spent in Vienna on housing, schools, 
administration, technical and other services. 


weeds and under water? Would it not 
be far more significant to tell the 
people whether there are many or few 
animals of this or that kind, which of 
them are edible, what the skin of this 
or the bones of that beast might be 
used for? Isn’t it curious: We are 
constantly told that we are living in 
the age of technique, and yet when we 
enter a modern museum of natural 
history, there is no sign of it. Some 
of the minerals are shown, perhaps, 
in relation to their decorative uses; 
but we do not see the diamond as part 
of a glass-cutting instrument, or dust 
of rubies as a substance used for edge- 
tools, or agate used as neutral surface 
in a machine, or anything like this. A 
huge whale hangs in the middle of the 
hall; but we do not learn how the 
“beard” is transformed into old-fash- 
ioned corsets, how the skin is trans- 
formed into shoes, or the fat into soap. 
Nor do we learn how many whales are 
caught per annum, or how much 
whale-bone, fat and leather are pro- 
cured by this means. And yet many 
people surely would be interested to 
know what countries are engaged in 
whaling. And some may want to know 
what this means for the balance ’of 
trade, how it related to the economic 
crisis, and so on. Human fortunes 
are connected with this exhibit— 
starving seamen, hungry families of 
fishermen in Norway. And so, every- 
thing leads to man and society. 


Museums to Show Social Processes 


How to organize human life socially 
—that is the great question which 
people are asking today with ever 
greater insistence. Just as, in their 
time, museums of technique and mu- 
seums of hygiene arose to answer a 
recognized need, so the social museum 
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is the museum for our time. And this 
is its twofold task: to show social 
processes, and to bring all the facts of 
life into some recognizable relation 
with social processes. Take paintings, 
for example: they are parts of a social 
pattern and as such belong with 
homes and buildings, cities, costumes, 
and other works of human hands. 
Every event, every creative act, both 
influences the fortunes of humanity 
and is influenced by them. 

But how is humanity to be repre- 
sented in a museum? That was the 
question which the Social and Eco- 
nomic Museum of Vienna set itself to 
answer a decade ago. Since then, a 
group of collaborating scholars and 
artists have worked out a method that 
will be the foundation for the mu- 
seums of the future. The Vienna 
method of visual education, designed 
to include the representation of all 
sorts of things, has gone far to solve 
the problem of representing social 
data. That method is today known all 
over the world and is being applied 
on a large scale. 

By what means can social relation- 
ships be made visible? A machine or 
an animal might be photographed 
when we are in need of a picture but 
do not know how to simplify it for 
educational purposes. We have to get 
rid, on the one hand, of pure abstrac- 
tion and, on the other, of crude facts. 
The well-known story of the camel 
may help to illustrate my meaning. A 
Frenchman is asked, what is a camel? 
He goes to the Paris zoo and asks 
someone to show him a camel. There 
is none. So he travels to Marseilles, 
then to Bordeaux—nowhere can he 
find one. And the malicious rumor has 
it that on his return he reports: there 
is no such thing as a camel. The 
German, confronted with the same 
problem, follows a very dif- 
ferent procedure; he sits 
down and thinks, and thinks, 
and thinks—the camel is 
there. The American, again 
follows a wholly different 
method; he buys himself a 
lasso, leases a yacht, and 
travels to Africa where he 
catches a camel which he 
brings back to New York 
and exhibits. (There is a wil 
sequel to this story. Each Vj 
of the three writes a book. 
The Frenchman’s bears the 
title: Sonnets to the Un- 
known Camel. The German 
names his: The Absolute 
Camel and the Metaphysical 
Principle of Its Antithetical 
Being. And the American 
proclaims: Zoo’s New Camel 


A selection from the growing dic- 
tionary of standard graphic sym- 
bols developed the Mundaneum. 
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Breaks All-Time Record for Living 
Without Water. 

An abstract formula is education- 
ally as useless as is a naturalistic re- 
production. What we need is a sche- 
matic representation that can be im- 
mediately understood. We could not 
photograph social objects even if we 
tried. They can be demonstrated only 
through symbols. It is because this is 
not an easy task that it has so long 
remained unfulfilled. 

So, out of the actual needs of the 
learners arose the Vienna method of 
graphic presentation and visual edu- 
cation. The city of Vienna has a pro- 
gressive municipal government. Rep- 
resentative in the main of labor and 
of the white-collar class, it endeavors 
to build, insofar as this is practicable, 
within the existing social system, an 
urban environment adapted to the 
needs of the masses. So, for example, 
the city has built some sixty thousand 
tenements (to rent at two dollars a 
month for three rooms), hundreds of 
kindergartens, dozens of bathhouses, 
for both children and adults, play- 
grounds, health centers, and many 
other things. But how, it may be 
asked, is it possible in any city with 
a democratic government to achieve so 
much of benefit to the masses unless 
the people understand what it is all 
about, and unless these enormous ex- 
penditures out of tax revenues are ap- 
proved on the basis of a constant 
accounting to the people? . Only those 
who have graduated from a course of 
social studies, it would seem, can pass 
with real understanding on the de- 
sirability of all the social measures 
proposed or the way in which they 
are carried out. 

It is out of this need that the Social 
and Economic Museum of Vienna was 
born. When a Viennese citizen enters 


diniee 
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this museum, he is impressed from the 
first moment with the fact that the 
institution is intended for him. In it, 
he finds reflected his problems, his 
past, his future—himself. This does 
not mean that the museum limits itself 


to local interests; on the contrary, it_ 


provides the setting of world-histori- 
cal relationships within which the in- 
dividual discovers the decisive influ- 
ences on his own fortunes. 


Symbols of Human Facts 


Only quantitative facts are socially 
significant ; but most: people are fright- 
ened by rows of figures, and diagrams 
they regard as an imposition. That 
sort of thing, they. will tell you, is all 
right for specialists. The pictorial 
statistics of the Vienna school repre- 
sent larger and smaller quantities of 
objects by larger and smaller numbers 
of symbols. So we see men and 
women, wage-earners and employees, 
automobiles and railroads, sheep and 
cattle, marching over the pages in 
simple, clear, colored, contrasted sym- 
bols. One symbol means a given num- 
ber. If, for example, one figure means 
a hundred million people, then a row 
of seven white figures means seven 
hundred million of the white race, and 
a row of six yellow figures six hun- 
dred million of the yellow race. 


The important point is that there 
must be a system of rules that can be 
applied without exceptions, a sort of 
grammar of picture language; that, 
and a dictionary of symbols. But in 
order to introduce a single system of 
signs and rules throughout the world, 
an international organization is needed. 
A special institution, the Mundaneun, 
has therefore been established in 
Vienna, in close connection with the 
Museum, to work for general accept- 
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By KENNETH M. GOULD 
Public Works and Recovery 


CONOMISTS draw a sharp distinc- 

tion in industry between consump- 

tion goods and capital goods. Con- 

sumption goods are commodities 
which are needed by all individuals, which 
are quickly used up and must _soon be re- 
placed, as for instance, food, clothing, 
house furnishings, toilet articles, fuel, 
gasoline, and to a lesser degree, automo- 
biles, radios, refrigerators, ete. Capital 
goods are those used in the manufacture 
of other goods, or for services which en- 
dure over a long period of years, such as 
heavy machinery .and tools, houses, office 
buildings, transport systems, etc. The 
most important capital-goods industry is 
that of construction. Into it go steel, ce- 
ment, brick, stone, lumber, glass, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment, electrical sup- 
plies. Unless the building trades are in a 
healthy condition, no general prosperity 
is possible. 

In the efforts toward recovery made by 
the NRA to date, emphasis has_ been 
largely on consumers’ goods. They are 
the first thing needed by people who have 
been long without income. Their effects 
are shown in the marked rise of retail, de- 
partment store, and chain-store sales 
since the low point of the depression last 
March. The spreading of work by short- 
ening hours and raising wages has natur- 
ally increased demand for consumers’ 
goods. But the construction industry has 
remained dormant. The optimistic pre- 
diction of the NRA officials, that 6,000,000 
men would be back at work by Labor Day 
have not been realized. Approximately 
2,000,000 had been re-employed by Sep- 
tember. And all the major indices of in- 
dustrial activity such as freight car load- 
ings, pig iron production, and electricity 
consumption—after reaching a peak in 
mid-July stimulated by the anticipation of 
inflation and efforts to “beat the gun” of 
the NRA codes, have declined steadily 
since then. Steel, the bell-wether of the 
flock, which a year ago was operating at 
16 per cent. of capacity, shot up to 59 per 
cent in the July boom, but has since 
slumped back to 44, It is plain that if we 
are to continue on even this reduced level, 
the capital-goods industries must have a 
“shot in the arm.” But residential and 
commercial building are lower than they 
have been in years. The only ‘answer, in 
the opinion of progressive economists, is 
the expansion of public works on an im- 
mense scale financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

There are several reasons why public 
works have not advanced rapidly enough 
to take up the slack. The Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration at first was not clear in its 
own mind as to the best policy and was 
overwhelmed by emergency duties. One 
school of thought, headed by Director of 
the Budget ‘Lewis Douglas and the Trea- 
sury leaders, believed that, once the corner 
had been turned, industry would improve 
automatically, and there was no need for 
public works expenditure. The liberal 
wing of the Cabinet, Secretaries Ickes, 
Wallace, and Perkins, with most of the 
“Brain Trust,” believed in public works. 
They secured the passage of the bill 
through Congress establishing the Public 
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Works Administration (Schol., Oct. 14, p. 
16) and appropriating $3,300,000,000 for 
this purpose. Some believe that 6 to 10 
billions will be necessary before we get 
through. But for months the President 
himself put his trust in the NRA as the 
chief engine of recovery. General John- 
son pushed the codes with fine aggressive- 
ness. But it was not until July 8 that the 
President appointed the man he was look- 
ing for to be director of the PWA—Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
(Ick-us). 

Ickes, a former Bull Moose Republican, 
was a Chicago lawyer of the highest ideal- 
ism who had crusaded all his life for civic 
decency, and almost single-handed fought 
the utilities octopus of Samuel Insull. Ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior on the 
recommendation of Senator Hiram John- 
son, he quickly demonstrated his ability 
at Washington. His honesty and his fussi- 
ness over getting every small detail just 
right have unfortunately tended to slow 
up the administration of public works. 
For he was determined that the graft 


‘which has absorbed from 10 to 50 per cent 


of so many Federal and municipal con- 
tracts in the past should not mar the rec- 
ord of the PWA. He has a highly efficient, 
but widely decentralized staff, headed by 


‘Col. Henry M. Waite, former Cincinnati 


engineer. 

Under the law, states and municipalities 
may secure from the PWA outright gifts 
of 30 per cent of the cost of a proposed 
project. The remaining 70 per cent may 
be borrowed from the Government at 4 
per cent interest provided bonds are issued 
with provision for repaying the loan 
within 30 years, or from taxation or in- 
come from bridge tolls, utilities rates, etc. 
Local projects may include sewage plants, 
water works, schools, housing, bridges, etc. 
But many cities have already reached the 
limit of their borrowing powers under 
state laws and have been slow to take ad- 
vantage of the Government’s liberality. 
The law also requires a minimum wage 
rate for construction workers higher than 
contractors have been accustomed to pay, 
and some cities have objected to this. A 
project for Federal aid must first be ap- 
proved by state advisory boards and en- 
gineers appointed by the PWA, and then 
submitted to the legal, financial, and en- 
gineering divisions of the PWA for judg- 
ment as to its technical soundness and its 
social and economic value. This demand 
for elaborate reports has led to what 
many critics call “red tape,” and the 
Conference of -Mayors as well as_ the 
American Federation of Labor have pro- 
tested against delay in the allotment of 
public works funds. Al Smith, in the New 


Outlook, called for a public works dictator ~ 


with wide powers. 

Of the $3,300 million appropriation, Sec- 
retary Ickes on October 1 announced that 
$1,650 million had been allotted. But of 
this, $400 million is for highways, $238 
million for naval building, and most of 
the remainder to the Tennessee Valley, 
Boulder Dam, flood works along the upper 
Mississippi, the Columbia River, and other 
Federal projects. Only about one third 
of the road appropriations have actually 
been contracted for by the states. The 
PWA plans to assign most of the re- 
maining $1,750 million to non-Federal proj- 
ects if the states and cities will accept 
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the loans. The biggest of these so far are 
the Tri-boro bridge and the proposed 
Hudson River tunnel in New York. Low- 
cost housing, one of the most pressing 
needs, which private industry refuses to 
touch, will receive great emphasis, but so 
far only a few projects have been planned 
by limited-dividend corporations in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Cleveland. 

Thus, the summer months of 1933 have 
not. been taken advantage of for pushing 
public works, and little can be done in 
winter in the northern states. While very 
few men have yet been put to work, for 
it takes time to draw contracts and plans, 
Secretary Ickes has his staff now func- 
tioning on double shifts and is aggressively 
pushing the allotments. The effect will be 
cumulative, and by next spring close to a 
million men should be drawing pay from 
public works jobs. Eighty-five per cent of 
the funds goes to labor, and for every 
man on a building job, two others are 
employed in auxiliary industries. 





Museums of the Future 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


ance of the Vienna rules and diction- 
ary of visualization. 

The technical department is a large 
one; for here artists of reputation as 
draftsmen collaborate with others in 
working out sketches which then are 
cut in linoleum or wood, or engraved 
on zinc. Signs and lettering are 
printed, pasted on the original draw- 
ings, and then the whole is glazed 
and framed. A carpentry shop builds 
house models, illuminated wall-boards, 
and constructs the skeletons for mag- 
netic iron plates on which metal signs 
and letters can experimentally be 
placed in any position with the aid of 
a magnet. 

We have here, then, a colossal in- 
ternational task in keeping with an 
age that more and more brings the eye 
into the learning process, and in keep- 
ing with the special social problems 
of our day. So the Mundaneum has 
epened branches in Berlin, Prague, 
and Amsterdam, where offices and fa- 
cilities for exhibition have been placed 
at our disposal by public authorities. 

In the Soviet Union, the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars has issued 
a special decree to the effect that 
“Dr. Neurath’s method of graphic 
representation of statistics is to be ap- 
plied in all schools, trade unions, pub- 
lic and cooperative organizations.” At 
present, movements are on foot to 
establish similar regional offices for 
counsel on pictorial presentation of 
statistics in London and New York. 

Thus there is developing a new 
clarity and, purposefulness in com- 
munication that may be regarded as 
preparation for more incisive social 
planning. Teachers and other groups 
of people concerned in social educa- 
tion, directors of museums, and edi- 
tors of periodicals are confronted with 
the responsibility of placing their en- 
ergies at the service of this common 
international task. 
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New Agency to Free Frozen Deposits 


HEN “Wee Willie” Woodin of 

the Treasury told newsmen 

enigmatically that “We have 
not by any means fired our last shot for 
prosperity,” (Schol., Oct. 14) one of the 
birds he must have been hoping to bag 
was bank reopening. Now comes the 
news that the Administration will form a 
new corporation to free half the $2,500 
million tied up in frozen bank deposits. 
Henry Bruere, president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York, and the Presi- 
dent’s co-ordinator of Federal credit 
agencies, has been busily at work on the 
plan. 

The closing of thousands of banks last 
March tied up credit which otherwise 
would be used to keep factories busy and 
men employed. Realizing this, the Admin- 
istration has from the first attempted to 
reopen closed banks. The R. F. C. has an- 
nounced its willingness to advance $150 
million for the purpose of reopening more 
than 200 mutual savings banks in New 
York State. The F. D.1.C. has been reor- 
ganizing closed national banks, and ex- 
pects to have all but 1% per cent of their 
deposits freed shortly. But there are still 
many state and national banks not eligible 
for such aid, and it is these institutions 
the new frozen deposit corporation is ex- 
pected to rescue. By advancing cash to 
such banks in proportion to their assets, 
the corporation will make possible the re- 
payment of about 50 per cent of their 
deposits. The result will be credit infla- 
tion, and might make less insistent the 
demand for the other kind, currency infla- 
tion. 

That demand continued to be heard, and 
according to several observers would be 
heeded by a devaluation of the dollar. In 
the view of many, the credit drive has 
yielded only slight results. Business ac- 





HENRY BRUERE 


tivity has been slipping. backward since 
mid-July. Because continued uncertainty 
about the Government’s monetary policy is 
contributing to the decline, Washington 
correspondents think President Roose- 
velt will soon devalue the dollar, thus ins 
creasing the lending powers of Federal 
Reserve member banks and the currency- 
issuing powers of the Treasury, and si- 
lencing rumors once and for all. Others 
point out that the currency and credit now 
in use-amount to far less than the pres- 
ent supply, and assert that no increase in 
supply can affect the demand of those to 
whom banks are willing to lend. They 
hold that the only way to get extra money 

and credit used is through 
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increased expenditures by 
the Federal government and 
by businesses to which the 
banks will lend. 

Whether or not the gov- 
ernment holds that view, it 
was taking steps early this 
month to increase its expen- 
ditures, and those: of busi- 
ness. Secretary Ickes pre- 
pared plans for a Federal 
real estate corporation to 
spend $200 million for slum 
clearance and housing. The 
corporation will rent or sell 
its houses without the assis- 
tance of private real estate 
interests. Secretary Ickes 
also began work on the first 
unit of the “subsistence 
homestead” scheme, a plan 
for taking unemployed city 
workers out of congested 
cities and establishing them 
in self-sustaining communi- 
ties. Federal Relief Admin- 
istrator Hopkins announced 
plans for buying sur- 
plus food stocks from 
farmers and distributing 
them free to the unemployed 















THE DELAYED PASS 


Darling in N. Y. Herald Tribune 





through their regular retail 
stores. 


President Removes 
Humphrey 


FTER requesting and being refused 
the ‘resignation 6f William E. Hum- 
phrey, Republican,-as one of the 

five Federal Trade Commissioners, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took the unprecedented 
step of removing the elderly Commissioner 
from ‘office. In his. place he. appointed 
George C. Matthews,. long a member of 
the Publi¢ - Utility Commission of Wiscon- 
sin,-a progressive Republican and a man 
more sympathetic to the President’s ideas 
than the -conservative Humphrey. Mr, 
‘Humphrey, who was reappointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover to a second term of seven 
years, of which he has served but two, re- 
fused to recognize the order of removal. 
In a letter which he wrote to the Presi- 
dent during the controversy (Schol., Oct. 
14, p. 23), he explained that in the nine 
years in which he had served on the Com- 
mission he had lost all professional and 
business connections, so that if he re- 
signed he would be left without ipcome. 
Now that the President has removed him, 
he is planning to force a court test on the 
issue. 

He appeared as usual at the Monday 
morning meeting of the Commission fol- 
lowing the removal order, but his colleagues 
voted that they no 
longer recognized 
him as a member. 
He demanded his 
pay checks until the 
end of his term, 
Sept. 25, 1938. He 
will base his legal 
action on the con- 
tention that the 
President is not em- 
powered to remove 
officers of judicial 
and quasi-judicial bodies at will, but must 
follow the procedure specified by law in 
each case. In the case of the F. T. C., Mr. 
Humphrey contends, an officer may be re- 
moved only for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, or malfeasance, and in requesting his 
resignation President Roosevelt specifi- 
cally denied reflections “upon the service 
you have rendered in your present ca- 
pacity.” It is a point that has never been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court. 

Besides the appointment of Mr. Mat- 
thews to succeed Mr. Humphrey, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed Professor James 
M. Landis of the Harvard Law School to 
succeed Raymond Stevens, whose term ex- 
pired. Prof. Landis, though only 34 years 
old, has for several years given a famous 
course in labor law at the Harvard Law 
School. Last spring he helped Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter, also of Harvard Law, in the 
preparation of the Securities Act, of whose 
operation the Trade Commission has 
charge. The Commission is also charged 
with the enforcement of fair competition 
in industry and commerce. Under the 
NIRA, fair competition has been raised 
to the first order of importance, and the 
Commission’s work is expected to take on 
a new meaning as soon as controversies 
under the codes are brought to its atten- 
tion. Until the courts have passed on Mr. 
Matthews’ right to succeed Mr. Hun- 
phrey, the Commission’s decisions will be 
open to challenge on the ground that it 
is an illegally constituted body. 
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Paterson silk strikers demonstrating before the NRA offices in Washington. 


Strikers Win "Check-off" 


RKED at the refusal of steel executives 
to come to terms with their workers 
over the question of the 

mines,” * President Roosevelt swung the 
big club. He told the steel barons assem- 
bled in Washington that unless they acted 
quickly, he would use his executive powers 
to impose on the captive mines “conditions 
of work substantially the same in the 
broadest sense as those which obtain in the 
commercial mines.’ Apparently the steel 
men were scared, for after a few days of 
thought they wrote the President that 
they would negotiate with officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America over the 
dispute, and would. install at their mines 
a voluntary form of the “check-off” = sys- 
tem the union demanded. 

In Washington a delegation of silk 
strikers, led by Ann Burlak, “Red Flame,” 
held a demonstration, then went to the 
NRA hearings on the cotton code, up for 
modifications. Their slogan was, “We'll 
make our code on the picket line.” They 
want a separate code for silk, and object 
to the NRA’s plan to include them under 
the textile code. In Paterson the strikers 
held out against all attempts to get them 
back to work. Other strikes continued all 
over the country. 

Winding up its convention, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor voted a boycott 
of German products, denouncing Hitler 
for oppressing trade unionists and Jews, 
and censuring Italy, Russia, and China 
for denying workers the right to organize. 


“captive 


*“Captive mines” are mines owned by steel 
companies and operated for their own use, pro- 
viding coal for the blast furnaces. Steel execu- 
tives held that miners employed in such mines 
should not come under the provision of the coal 
code. Miners held that they should, demanded 
recognition of the miners’ union. 

+ “Check-off” is taking the union dues out of 
the pay-envelopes before they are handed to the 
men. Union leaders like it because it makes it 
hard for miners to break away from the “regu- 
lar’ leadership. The steel executives balked be- 
cause to them it meant recognizing the union. 
In the end they offered to put “‘voluntary” check- 
off into effect at their mines, leaving it to the 
Miners to say whether or not they wanted the 
dues deducted. Gen. Johnson has backed a vol- 
untary check-off. 


Revolt Against Tammany 


WK\S New Yorkers were registering to 
vote in what promises to be one 
of the crucial elections in their 


city’s history, Joseph V. McKee, “Inde- 
pendent” candidate for the office of Mayor, 
was beginning to show signs of embar- 
rassment when former Tammany allies 
stampeded to get on his bandwagon. 
Originally enjoying the support of the 
Flynn organization, which controls the 
“regular” Democratic vote in the Bronx, 
Mr. McKee has now had thrust upon him 
the equally enthusiastic support of lead- 
ers in Brooklyn and the Queens. The 
political bosses and their followers, fear- 
ing that Mayor O'Brien will not be re- 
elected, hope to save their jobs by shift- 
ing their allegiance to Mr. McKee. So 
alarming to Tammany are the defections 
that Mayor O’Brien has resorted to the 
time-honored expedient of dismissing from 
their city jobs all those who have refused 
to support him in the campaign. 


To a challenge of Samuel Seabury, sup- 
porter of Fusionist Candidate La Guardia, 
that he make clear whether, if elected, he 
would reward with jobs those who had 
gone over to his support, Mr. McKee re- 
plied with an emphatic “No,” 
and denied being controlled 
by bosses, including, pre- 
sumably, Messrs. Flynn and 
Farley. But Vincent Astor, 
close friend of President 
Roosevelt, was appointed 
chairman of Mr. McKee’s 
campaign fund. And from 
Washington came reports 
that “some administration 
circles” were “elated” at the 
progress of the McKee cam- 
paign. In the words of the 
New York Times, “The con- 
viction is almost universal 
among politicians that, if 
the McKee movement is suc- 
cessful, there will be a new 
Democratic organization in 
Greater New York, of which 
Boss Flynn of the Bronx 
will be in control.” 
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Rockefeller Survey Urges 
State Control: 


LORIDA has become the 33rd state 

to vote for Repeal. On Nov. 7 North 

and South Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, 

Pennsylvania and Utah will vote on 
the question. If no more than three of 
them go wet, the 36 votes needed to amend 
the Constitution will have been secured, 
and as soon as the official notifications 
have reached Washington, Prohibition will 
be .a dead letter. 

Although most citizens are opposed to 
the return of the saloon, in many places 
its road back lies open. Fearful lest 
our eagerness to repeal the 18th Amend- 
ment. leave us no more in control of the 
liquor traffic than we had when it first 
became law, many persons have been 
offering suggestions to improve matters. 
One of the most comprehensive surveys is 
that financed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Up until a year ago, Mr. Rockefeller was 
a Prohibitionist. During the Presidential 
campaign he shocked good drys by announc- 
ing that in his opinion Prohibition had 
been a failure, urging Repeal. The Rocke- 
feller report, written by Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, recommends that the sale of hard 
liquor be taken out of the hands of busi- 
ness men and given over to the States, 
thus eliminating private retailers. 3.2 beer 
and wine would be sold without restriction 
in restaurants and elsewhere. But no 
spirits would be sold by the glass and 
there would be no saloons. Any com- 
munity could if it wished declare itself 
totally dry. Elimination of the private- 
profit motive in the retail sale of hard 
drink is the essence of the plan, but 
critics assert that the result would be to 
perpetuate the bootlegger and the speak- 
easy. 

Besides private surveys, there have been 
studies by State and Federal government 
officials. New York has set up a State 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Board, and 
Governor Lehman has urged the board to 
formulate hard liquor regulations which 
will be “a model for the .entire United 
States and a victory for real temperance.” 
Governor Miller of Wyoming has ap- 
pointed a committee to study control, and 
New Jersey has followed his example. The 
Federal Government is concerned only 
with the revenue it expects to derive from 
import duties and taxes on liquor and the 
protection of dry territory. Four Federal 
taxes will automatically cease with repeal: 
the additional one-half cent tax on gaso- 
line, the tax on dividends, the capital 
stock tax, and the excess profits tax in the 
NIRA. 
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A cartoon by Thomas Nast, famous caricaturist of Harper's 
Weekly a half century ago, who originated the Tammany 
Tiger and lampooned Boss Tweed. Never before published, 
this drawing was discovered by Nast's son and 

appeared in the New York Herald Tribune. 


has now 
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Europe's Little Men: 


Germany Quits League 


NGERED at what she believes is an 
unfair demand that she remain dis- 
armed while the other powers per- 


fect their instruments of war,. Germany 
on Oct. 14 withdrew from the League of 
Nations and the Disarmament Conference. 
Simultaneously President von Hindenburg 
dissolved the dormant Reichstag, and 
called elections on Nov. 12 to ratify the 
double withdrawal. In its official communi- 
qué, the government said: “In view of the 
humiliating and dishonoring demands of 
the other powers at the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference the government has de- 
cided no longer to participate in the dis- 
cussions of the conference and simultane- 
ously to notify the League of Nations of 
the Reich government’s withdrawal from 
this body.” The election is expected to 
assure an almost completely Nazi Reichs- 
tag. 

Germany’s action came on the heels of 
a speech by Arthur Henderson, president 
of the Disarmament Conference, which 
was taken in Germany to mean that her 
old World War enemies had formed a solid 
front against her. It is believed that the 
Hitler Cabinet had not learned of a speech 
made by Sir John Simon, in which he pre- 
sented a rough draft of an eight-year plan 
for disarming Germany’s former enemies, 
when the decision to withdraw was taken. 
But as we went to press reports from Ber- 
lin indicated there was small chance the 
disarmament offer would ease the crisis. 

Ever since Adolf Hitler became Chan- 
cellor, Germany has demanded equality in 
arms, sometimes defiantly and sometimes 
sullenly, but always unfalteringly. She 
has based her case on the Versailles 
Treaty, by.which she was disarmed with 
the understanding that the other powers 
would follow suit and disarm themselves. 
This they have failed to do. So, in de- 
manding permission to rearm, Germany 
has been able to claim that a pledge of 
the Treaty has been broken, and can even 
make out a brief for full release from its 


terms. 
But France has been as stubborn about 





“They say we have 





—London Daily Express 
to protect ourselves from each other." 


and Arms Conference 


refusing to disarm as Germany has been 
about rearming. Last March a crisis arose 
over the issue between the two countries. 
President Roosevelt intervened, and Chan- 
cellor Hitler surprised the world by mak- 
ing a conciliatory speech on the subject 
before the Reichstag. But he did not 
compromise his basic demand for equality, 
and the crisis was only postponed by his 
action. 

In the preliminary discussions that have 
been going on in Geneva, Germany has 
again demanded equality. France, fearful 
as ever of equality, countered with a pro- 
posal for the international control of arma- 
ments for a four-year trial period. To 
this Germany made a haughty reply; she 
insisted that the trial period be reduced 
from four years to six months; she de- 
manded that her former enemies make 
definite reductions.during that time; and 
she required permission to have “samples” 
of the arms possessed by the other powers. 

The result was to draw. England, Italy, 
and the United States to France, in a 
united front against Germany. France 
scrapped her plan for armament control, 
insisting that Germany’s warlike temper 
prevented any reduction in her defense. 
Shortly before the announcement of Ger- 
many’s withdrawal from the League, there 
was talk in Geneva of forcing another 
treaty on the Reich. Perhaps this was 
the straw that. broke the «amel’s back. 
For to Germany, fretting under the 
shackles of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
suggestion of still another treaty was not 
welcome. And to the rest of the world it 
seemed to indicate that the diplomats at 
Geneva had learned very little indeed from 
the lesson of Versailles, with its breeding 
of the spirit of revenge. 


New Government in Spain 


FTER four days of political turmoil, 
President Niceto Alcala Zamora of 
Spain ordered Martinez Barrios 


(Mar-tee-neth Bar-ree-oce), reac- 
tionary henchman of former Premier Ler- 
roux, to form a “wide Republican coali- 
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tion government,” and twenty-four hours 
later Senor Barrios announced his Cabi- 
net. At its first meeting the Cabinet de- 
cided to dissolve the constituent Cortes 
and called elections on Nov. 19 for a new 
Cortes, which will meet on Dec. 8. 

Besides Premier Barrios, the new Cab- 
inet is composed of minor figures in the 
various Republican parties. The Social- 
ists, however, have been excluded, arid the 
Conservatives and Agrarians have refused 
to participate. According to one report, 
former Premier Manuel Azana, head of 
the Socialists, has promised Premier Bar- 
rios his support; according to another, the 
Socialists are planning to form with Com- 
munists and Anarchists a united labor 
front against the new Cabinet. As the 
Cabinet will preside over the elections, the 
exclusion of Socialists from it can scarcely 
be expected to operate in favor of their 
party. 


Philippines Reject Hawes- 
Cutting Act 


FTER three months of jockeying, 
the Philippine Senate and House 
of Representatives have rejected 


the Hawes-Cutting Act granting 
the islands a qualified independence. Man- 
uel Quezon, President of the Senate, is 
planning to go to Washington to urge 
upon President Roosevelt certain modi- 
fications of the Law. If he receives the 
President’s assurance that amendment will 
be considered at the next session of Con- 
gress, he will cable the Philippine Legis- 
lature to reverse its stand and accept the 
Act. 

The Hawes-Cutting Act was passed last 
January over the veto of President 
Hoover. It grants the Philippines political 
independence after a 10-year probationary 
period, during which time the islands are 
to enjoy the penalties of independence 
with few of the advantages. The Act re- 
quires the Philippine Legislature, after 
ratification, to elect a convention to draft 
a constitution modeled after the Consti- 
tution of the U. S. If upon submission 
to the President of the U. S. the Philip- 
pine constitution is approved, it is to be 
submitted to a direct vote of the Philip- 
pine people, and, if accepted, becomes law. 
But for 10 years the new governmeit 
must submit all acts affecting coinage, 
foreign commerce, and immigration to the 
U. S., and allow the U. S. to control its 
foreign affairs. During the probationary 
10 years, Philippine immigration to the 
U. S., now free, shall be limited to 50 
persons per year; Philippine exports to 
the U. S., now free, shall be subject to 
the existing tariff rates (small annual 
quotas of the chief exports shall enter 
free) ; but U. S. exports to the Philippines 
shall continue free whatever their volume. 
Both during and after the 10-year period 
the U. S. may maintain military and naval 
bases in the islands. 2 

The Philippine Legislature, backed by a 
large number of citizens, opposes the In- 
dependence Act for two reasons. As the 
islands’ economy is dependent largely on 
exports, particularly sugar, to the U. S., 
the legislators feel that the terms of the 
Act would deepen the depression already 
harassing their land by reducing exports 
to an insignificant dribble. In their view, 
U. S. tariff rates should not be applied to 
Philippine exports so long as U. S. ex- 
ports to the Philippines remain duty free. 
They object also to the provision of ihe 
Act which permits the U. S. to maintain 
military and naval bases on the islands, 
for they feel that independence would be 
a hollow sham so long as a foreign power 
kept armed forces within their country’s 
borders. 
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Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


On the evening of Oct. 9 a brilliant dis- 
play of meteors was observed in various 
parts of Europe. In America cloudy skies 
obscured them, but a Harvard astronomer 
has called the phenomenon “an event of 
great importance.” Apparently the earth 
ran into a new and unexpected flock of 
“shooting stars,’ emanating from a com- 
et which had not previously given them off. 


Mrs. O’Leary’s cow has been rudely 
snatched from her place of honor as the 
cause of the great fire that destroyed the 
rising city of Chicago in 1871. According 
to legend, the cow kicked a lamp, the lamp 
lit some hay, and the two-day, fire was on. 
But now the only survivor of the O’Leary 
family tells a gaping world that not the 
cow but some boys with beer and cigars 
ignited the barn. 


* 

John B. Stetson, Jr., former U. S. Min- 
ister to Poland, has been expelled from the 
New York Stock Exchange for mis- 
stating a fact about his firm and refusing 
to supply other facts to the Exchange’s 
committee on business conduct. Mr. Stet- 
son’s firm was suspended on Sept. 13 be- 
cause it was “in such financial condition 
that it cannot be permitted to continue in 
business with safety to its creditors.” 


e 

Dr. Harmodio Arias, President of Pan- 
ama, recently visited President Roosevelt 
at the White House to discuss problems at 
issue between Panama and the United 
States. Included in the problems were 
Panama’s rights to a radio station in con- 
nection with the Canal, and the competi- 
tion the War Department’s commissaries 
give Panama merchants. President Roose- 
velt hailed the visit as a practical and in- 
formal way of settling issues between 
countries. 


2 
If you keep your waistline small, eat a 
properly balanced diet, live in a quiet 
place, and give your body adequate care, 
you may increase your life-span by 16%, 
or add 10 years to it, according to the re- 
cent announcements of doctors, physicists, 
and chemists. Then if you live till 2033, 
you will not die of tuberculosis, diabetes, 
or several other diseases which medical 
men expect to have stamped out before 

that year roiis round. 


. ; 

In Germany the press has been shorn 
ef its last vestige of freedom, made wholly 
subservient to the- propaganda needs of 
Hitler and his government. Ambassador 
Dodd has protested .at the 138th attack by 
a’ Nazi on an American citizen. 


Deaths of the Week 


Morris Hillquit, author, lawyer, national 
chairman of the Socialist party of Amer- 
ica; for many years a leader in the So- 

cialist movement, he 

had “the good for- 

tune to outlive his 

first reputation as a 

dangerous agitator,” 

and polled about 250,- 

000 votes for Mayor 

of New York in 1932. 

... Charles H. Sabin, 

65, chairman of the 

board of directors of 

the Guaranty Trust 

> Company, a famous 

ee banker who began his 

MORRIS HILLQUIT Horatio Alger career 

at $5 per week... . 

William R. Moody, 65, son of Dwight L. 

Moody, evangelist, hymn-writer, himself 

head of the East Northfield, Mass., schools 
established by his father. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-date 


AUSTRIA 

Diminutive Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss of Austria has been fast moving 
toward the complete abrogation of all civil 
liberties since he appointed his coalition 
cabinet late last month. Besides estab- 
lishing prison camps for Nazis, outlawing 
their party, and arresting their leaders, 
he has proceeded against the Socialists, 
once all-powerful in Vienna. The Arbeiter 
Zeitung, Socialist daily newspaper, has 
been suppressed for a month, and the ac- 
tivities of the Workers’ Singing Associa- 
tion have been forbidden. The Socialist 
mayor of Vienna has been prevented from 
speaking in opposition to the government. 
In a circular urging a general strike to 
stop the onslaught on their rights, Aus- 
trian Socialists compare their situation 
with that of German workers when Chan- 
cellor Hitler was consolidating his posi- 
tion. “The last masks have fallen,” they 
declare. “The Fascists, Dollfuss and Fey, 
have seized the power. Their latest decree 
shamelessly proclaims concentration camps, 
imitating brown fascism. But we refuse 
to succumb without a fight, like the Ger- 
man working class. We will fight!” 


WAR DEBTS 

Discussions in Washington between rep- 
resentatives of the British Government 
and officials of the U. S. Treasury have 
revived the question of currency stabili- 
zation, on which the World Economic 
Conference split (Schol., Sept. 23). From 
Washington comes the report that the 
British hold a final settlement would be 
difficult to achieve until the currencies of 
the two nations have been stabilized. Ac- 
cording to a press dispatch from Paris, 
the U. S. will consent to a lump sum pay- 
ment in final settlement of the account 
only if the British will agree to stabilize 
at the level desired by Washington. Dur- 
ing the first detailed discussion of the debt 
question the British representatives are 
reported not to have mentioned stabili- 
zation. Instead they emphasized the origin 
of the debt, the*use to which it was put, 
and the fact that. the fall in prices since 
the War has doubled the debt’s actual 
value. 


GERMANY 

In the second week of October the 
judges presiding over the trial of the five 
men accused of. burning the Reichstag 
heard strangely conflicting evidence. Van 
der Lubbe continued to maintain that he 
alone was guilty. One witness claimed to 
have seen two men climbing into the 
building, another said one. The first po- 
liceman to enter the building after the 
alarm testified that he had seen no in- 
cendiary material there. (The assertion 
that a vast amount of incendiary material 
had been found was the basis for suppress- 
ing the Communists.) Attendants declared 
the fire was widespread when the. police 
arrived. And police denied having found 
a Communist leaflet on Van der Lubbe. 

* 


LEAGUE 

The 14th Assembly of the League has 
come to an end without much of impor- 
tance to its credit. The Council, on the 
other hand, still in session, has accom- 
plished much. Chief among its acts has 
been the creation of an autonomous gov- 
erning body for the relief of German 
Jewish refugees. The U. S. has been in- 
vited to participate, and an American may 
be appointed commissioner. 


® 
CRIME 
George (“Machine Gun”) Kelly and his 
wife have been sentenced to life for their 
part in the Urschel kidnapping. 
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Who's Who in the News 
LIFE MECHANIC 


No convention of medical scientists is 
official unless Dr. George Washington 
Crile, Cleveland surgeon and bio-chemist, 
shocks it with an imaginative theory. Be- 
cause he has the hunch that the body is 
an electro-chemical machine, he has said 
that the mind contains four quadrillion 
dynamos, that animal energy is made of 
tiny nitrogenous ex- 
plosions in the mus- 
cles, that stray elec- 
tricity in the body 
causes cancer, that a 
tiny solar system 
heats each living cell. 

He also authored the 

orthogenetic theory, 

that when a species 

begins to change in a 

certain direction, it 

keeps on, unless 

crossed, until the ex- 

tent of change kills 

off the species. His latest is that the body 
gives off long and short radio waves, that 
doctors may soon detect ailments by 
tuning in. 

As a result of his lucrative practice, he 
once had $2,000,000 but lost most of it in 
real estate and some more when the X-ray 
lab fire in his clinic gassed to death about 
125 persons. His patients include Hearst; 
his friends, Einstein. Two years ago, 
Cleveland’s Chamber of Commerce added 
a public service medal to his large col- 
lection of awards. 

One of his experiments may be the miss- 
ing link between life and death. He cooked 
protein, brain fats, and ash of dead hu- 
man cells and produced something that 
breathed, reproduced, digested, got drunk 
on alcohol, grew torpid on narcotics, lived 
for two’ and a half months: a Franken- 
stein’s protozoon. If this experiment is 
ever verified, it proves the essentially 
electro-chemical nature of life. He studied 
at ten colleges, brought up four children, 

wrote twenty books, 
all good. On Armis- 
tice Day he will be 
69 years old. 


UNHAPPY 
WARRIOR 


Upton Sinclair, 56, 

: lifetime Socialist, is 

running. for Goy- 

ernor of California 

as a Democrat. He’ 

is thin, -weak-voiced, 

scholarly - looking, 

but teeming with 

spirit. All his life he -has fought the 

toughest, roughest enemy a man can find: 

public apathy and ignorance. His novel, 

The Jungle (1906), aroused the public to 

force wholesale reforms on Chicago meat 

packers. None of his other works have 

had such an immediate effect, but they 

are more widely read throughout the world 

than those of any other American, and 

many of the lost causes he has cham- 

pioned are slowly but surely winning. His 

books, The Goslings and The Goose-Step, 

called for changes in the educational sys- 

tem. The Brass Check exposed journal- 

ism. Oil! dramatized the waste of our 

natural resources. - Boston attacked the 

state of civic mind which caused the ex- 
ecution of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

He founded a Socialist colony in Jersey, 
Halcyon Hall, where Sinclair Lewis 
worked as a janitor. Twice married, he 
has one son. He is a thoroughgoing Puri- 
tan and Prohibitionist. devoted to vege- 
tarianism and natural health cures. 
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OST of us think of pho- 
tographs as snapshots of 
places we have visited or 
of people we know. We 

very seldom think of them as artistic 

pictures such as we would expect to 
see in an art museum or a picture 
gallery. But, nevertheless, pictures 
made with a camera often are exhib- 
ited at picture shows and are regarded 
as being artistic creations, just as 
much as paintings and sculpture. 

Many of the big cities, not only in 

America, but all over the world, hold 

an annual photographic salon in which 

are hung a selection of pictorial pho- 
tographs sent in by artists in many 
different countries. 

The main difference between our lit- 
tle Kodak snapshots and these pictorial 
photographs is that in the Kodak snap- 
shots the interest is chiefly in the sub- 
ject. They are pictures of someone we 





know or some place that we recognize . 


and the pictures are interesting to us 
because of our familiarity with the sub- 
ject. They would not be likely to in- 
terest a stranger at all, 
any more than it would 
interest you to look 
through the family al- 
bum of someone you do 
not know. But -the pic- 
torial photographs 
shown at exhibitions are 
interesting to nearly 
everybody because of 
the way the subject has 
been treated. It may 
convey a suggestion of 
beauty; it may tell an 
interesting story and 
give rise to pleasurable 
emotions. Such pictures 
do not depend on local 
interest; the message 
they convey is univer- 
sal. It does not matter 
whether we recognize 
the scene or not, or 
whether we are ac- 
quainted with people 
who may be shown in 
the picture. If we are at all appre- 
eiative, we can sense the beauty and 
interest and can enjoy such pictures. 

“Hemlock Woods,’ shown on the 
opposite page, may be any woods, 
anywhere. The picture gives a sug- 
gestion of real winter in the woods 
when the snow is just right for skiing 
or snowshoeing. 


“Storm,” by G. L. A. Blair (above), 
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Art Section 


Photography As An Art 


By ARTHUR HAMMOND, A.R.P.S. 


ScHotastic is pleat happy to offer this article on the art in eoateg- 
, edi 


raphy, by Mr. Hammon 


tor of “American Photography." 
have an art which is within the reach of almost everyone. Ye 


ere we 
et the average 


person who takes pictures thinks of the photographic print merely as a factual 
record of some scene or event. What a treat is in store for one who discovers 
that his camera is an open door to the realm of art! He finds himself studying 
problems of pictorial composition, lighting effects, and other elements of 


gen making, the very problems which confront the artist who stands before 
is canvas with brushes and paints. The amateur photographer thus becomes a 


creative artist himself. Not only that, he holds the key to the deep satisfactions 
which come to one who really understands art. 


portrays motion and: speed and makes 
us think of the fun of sailing on the 
ocean. These pictures make us think 
of things that we like and there is no 
reason why they should. not be just 
as interesting as similar pictures made 
by a painter. 

We know that artists have to spend 
a good many years learning how to 
paint and they have to study and 
understand pictorial composition be- 
fore they can paint pictures that they 
can exhibit and sell, and it is just the 
same with pictorial photographers. 
They, too, have to work hard to mas- 





"STORM," by G. L. A. BLAIR 


ter the technical difficulties of pho- 
tography and they, too, have to under- 
stand the rules and principles of pic- 
torial composition which must be ap- 
plied in pictorial photographs just as 
much as in paintings and drawings. 
First of all we must get into our 
heads the idea that the subject of the 
picture is not the most important 


thing. In order for the picture to 
have a universal appeal, the subject 
must be one of general rather than 
local interest. The subject may even 
be something that has no special 
beauty. We often see pictures nowa- 
days of very homely objects, ropes, 
iron chains and rings, and all sorts of 
odds and ends, but it is possible to 
make interesting pictures even of such 
subjects by treating them in an inter- 
esting way. H. Snowden Ward, an 
English critic, once described a pic- 
torial photograph as “a thing beauti- 
fully photographed rather than a 
beautiful thing photo- 
graphed.” 


Selecting a Subject 


The treatment of the 
subject begins with its 
selection. People, ob- 
jects, natural scenery, 
shipping, rocks and surf 
and many other things 
all provide interesting 
material for pictorial 
treatment and the se- 
lection is largely a mat- 
ter of personal pref- 
erence but, in choosing 
a subject, we must try 
to see it not so much as 
some definite object or 
scene, but as an arrange- 
ment of lines, masses 
and tones that compose 
well, that is to say, that 
make up an agreeable 
pattern or design that 
seems to fill the picture 
space in an interesting and satisfying 
manner. 

Let us see what we mean by lines, 
masses and tones. The lines in a pic- 
ture are outlines or edges of tone, or 
the general trend of prominent ob- 
jects in the scene. Masses are areas 
of light or dark tones and tones are 
the varying shades of light and dark, 
ranging from white paper to the dark- 
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est deposit of silver or pigment in the 
photograph. It is such things as these 
that make a picture interesting and so 
we must learn to “see pictorially” so 
that we can appreciate lines, masses 
and tones. 

Lines in a picture can suggest emo- 
tions. A feeling of calm stillness and 
peace is conveyed in a picture in 
which the leading lines are horizontal 
lines stretching partly or en- 
tirely across the picture. Long 
upright lines suggest grandeur 
and sublimity, typified in the 
upward sweep of a grove of 
majestic pine trees or the 
spire of a cathedral. Oblique 
lines and acute angles convey 
a suggestion of action and 
motion. A man running. trees 
blown by the wind, a sailboat 
in a strong breeze, are some 
typical subjects in which we 
find oblique lines. 

Study the “lines” of the 
pictures here reproduced and 
notice the upright lines in 
“Hemlock Woods” and the 
oblique lines in the picture of 
the sailboat. 


Painting Pictures with Light 


Masses are areas of tone, 
light or dark, and of varying 
shapes and sizes. A tree or a 
group of trees may be con- 
sidered as a mass. There may 
be detail in the mass, but it is 
the general shape of the mass 
that must be considered as 
well as its placing in the pic- 
ture space. Masses can usu- 
ally be better appreciated by 
looking at the subject through half 
closed eyes (squinting) so that detail 
will be eliminated and only the impor- 
tant masses will be seen. 

Tones are important in pictorial 
composition and it is in the reproduc- 
tion of tones that photography reigns 
supreme. Tones can be correctly re- 
produced only when the exposure of 
the plate or film is approximately cor- 
rect and the film has been- properly 
developed and printed. The colors of 
objects photographed also affect the 
accuracy of the tone reproduction be- 
cause the sensitive plate or film—un- 
less special precautions are taken to 
prevent it—is more strongly affected 
by blue afd violet rays than it is by 
red and yellow. 

In the reproduction of tones the 
photographer can exercise consider- 
able control. A lot might be written 
about exposure and development and 
their effect on the tones of a picture 
and about the use of orthochromatic 
and panchromatic emulsions and a 
color filter in order to get a truer ren- 
dering of colors, but we can only 
point out here that sufficient exposure 
should always be given to secure good 
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shadow detail and development of the 
negative should not be carried too far 
which tends to make the highlights 
too dense. There is a very good rule 
that has been handed down by the 
old-timers, “Expose for the shadows 
and develop for the highlights.” This 
may well be kept in mind by those 
who are sufficiently advanced in pho- 
tography to do their own finishing. 





“HEMLOCK WOODS," by Raymond Hanson 


Placing the Objects 


Balance of masses and tones is an- 
other important consideration in pic- 
torial composition. The balance need 
not and should not be symmetrical but 
may be compared to the balance of 
the steelyard in which a heavy load 
on the shorter arm is balanced by a 
lighter load on the longer arm. In a 
picture we might have a large and im- 
portant object near the center satis- 
factorily balanced by a smaller and 
less important object. farther from the 
center, and the mechanical balance 
gives a perfectly satisfactory pic- 
torial balance. This is why an object 
placed in the exact center of the pic- 
ture space cannot be properly bal- 
anced by any other object. 

It may be stated as a general rule 
that a good position for the main ob- 
ject of interest is about one third of 
the picture space away from one side 
and from the top or bottom. A pic- 
ture that is simple is usually more 
pleasing than one that would be de- 
scribed by an artist as “too busy.” 
The space should be filled but not 


overcrowded. 
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With regard to tones and values, as 
a general rule it will be noticed that 
dark tones tend to become lighter and 
light tones darker as they recede into 
the distance. Under suitable atmos- 
pheric conditions, the illusion of re- 
ceding planes can be nicely suggested 
by this change in value and a picture 
in which the receding planes are 
clearly differentiated is said to have 
depth. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to modify the tones a 
little by means of careful 
shading during the exposure 
in making an enlargement or 
by some other method of con- 
trol in printing and it must 
always be. understood that it 
is the artist’s privilege to con- 
trol his medium in any way 
that may be necessary. This 
is one reason for the great 
popularity of the bromoil 
printing process among pic- 
torial photographers; it pro- 
vides greater opportunities 
for personal control than 
other methods of printing. 
When the artist knows what 
he wants to say and how he 
wants to say it in order to 
convey his impressions to 
others, he will find that pho- 
tography is a process that is 
responsive to his needs and is 
a process by means of which 
emotions and ideas can be 
suggested. 

Art has been described as 
“the expression of a theme” 
and pictorial composition— 
selection, arrangement, tone- 
rendering, and so on—may 
be called the constructive part of ex- 
pression. A picture, in order to be 
satisfying as a work of art, must be 
more than a faithful reproduction of 
an object or a scene; it should “con- 
vey a mood, rather than impart local 
information.” 





PHOTOGRAPHY PRIZES 


Be sure to enter your most successful 
photographic prints in the Scholastic 
Awards Competition. The Agfa Ansco 
Corporation is offering prizes for the best 
prints submitted in this important con- 
test. You have till March 15, 1934 and 
any pictures taken before that date are 
eligible. Read the particulars in the Oc- 
tober 14th issue of Scholastic. i 


LANTERN SLIDES 


How would you like to see one hundred 
drawings, paintings, designs and examples 
of school craft work selected from last 
year’s Scholastic Awards? Lantern slide 
reproductions of these are available for 
showing in your school. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to see what other high school stu- 
dents are doing in their art classes. Write 
to the Art Editor for particulars. 
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OW, I wonder why you don’t. 

Do you know? 
Is it, perhaps, because you 
have heard somebody say, 
“Drink your milk, dear,” so many 
times over so many kinds of milk that 
you have consciously and unconscious- 
ly built up resistance enough against 
milk to last a lifetime? And is that 
the reason your body has to suffer all 
its life for lack of the healing, build- 
ing, strengthening properties of milk? 

Mothers and older sisters mean well 
when they try to persuade you to 
drink milk, try so hard that they ob- 
tain the very opposite result. But if 
this has happened to you, don’t you 
think you would be doing the intelli- 
gent thing to take yourself in hand? 
I do. And I certainly would ask 
myself why I don’t like milk over and 
‘ over until I found out the reason and 
then I would begin to persuade myself 
that the reason is not good enough 
(no matter what it is) to warrant 
making my body suffer all its days on 
earth. 

“T don’t like milk because it tastes 
so flat,” one boy will say. And there 
are the people who just can’t bear 
that flat taste. Maybe you really are 
one of them. Did you ever think how 
flat potatoes taste? Even meat has a 
flat taste when it is just cooked and 
unseasoned. And what tastes flatter 
than a plain egg without any atten- 
tion given to its seasoning frills and 
furbelows? 

What do we do to potatoes, eggs, 
and meat to make them tasty and van- 
quish that flatness? Simplest thing 
in the world—we merely put salt on 
them. Let’s try putting salt in our 
glass of milk—just a pinch, or even 
half a pinch in each tall glass of milk. 
_ Many persons have found that this 
simple practice makes milk very pleas- 
ant to drink and immediately re- 
moves it from the category of things 
they don’t like into the category of 
things they find very palatable. An- 
other nice way to give flavor and body 


to milk is to eat salted crackers with. 


it. Yes, you may even break the erisp 
saltines into the milk and eat with a 
spoon. Very soon a whole pint of 
milk is consumed and you do not real- 
ize you have taken it, so delightful 
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“| Don't Like 


MILK” 


_By MAY BIDDISON BENSON 


has been the doing of it. An added 
advantage of taking saltines with your 
tall glass of milk is that you neces- 
sarily take the milk more slowly; it 
becomes thoroughly mixed with the 
cracker. and is much more easily di- 
gested. Milk often forms curds in the 
stomach, if the digestion is upset, 
which defeats in large measure its 
beneficent purpose. 

One grand thing about milk is that 
cold does not change its properties. 
Ice cream is just as nourishing when 
made from whole milk as the original 
milk was. To eat a plate of ice cream 
is just as good for the system as to 
drink a small glass of milk, and to 
eat a double dish is to get the full 
value of a tall glass of milk. In other 
words you just take milk sweetened, 


made very cold with perhaps a little, 


fruit or fruit juice added, and eat it 
with a spoon. It is ever so nice for 
luncheon dessert. 

And have you ever tried putting a 
spoonful of preserves or sweet jelly 
into a glass of cold milk and stirring 
it? That makes an excellent drink 
and affords a change in taste too. Or 
a pinch of cinnamon. Sometimes a 
spoonful of applesauce made from 
sweet apples stirred into a glass of 
milk will delight the palate. Every- 
body likes different things, so take 
your pet fruit and mix it with your 
milk and see if that will help you like 
milk. 

Cold milk does not have the odor of 
warm milk. You may be susceptible 
to the peculiar odor of fresh milk; if 
so, be sure your bottle is left on the 
ice until it is thoroughly chilled. When 
you are very tired and thirsty some- 
time, try drinking a glass of cold milk 
instead of some soft drink. You will 
be surprised how refreshing it is. 
Cold foods of all kinds give off less 
odor than warm foods, and milk is no 
exception. You should also make it a 


point to choose pasteurized milk, if - 


you suffer from odor-itis, because in 
pasteurizing, milk loses most of its 
volatile odors. 

Pamper yourself into liking milk. 
Do anything within reason to induce 
yourself to take it in sufficient quanti- 
ties. There are few persons-who can- 
not drink milk, whose system cannot 
digest and assimilate it. Medical 
science tells us that there are only a 






very few such persons. And most of 
them can take sour milk successfully. 
Try buttermilk. Try evaporated 
canned milk, try soda fountain con- 
coctions — milk chocolates, malted 
milks, milk shakes, etc. Lay siege to 
yourself and see that milk goes into 
your system. Every one should like 
milk in some form or forms and should 
drink a reasonable amount of it for 
health. If you do not like it naturally, 
it is up to you to overcome your aver- 
sion, because it is the best preventive 
for many diseases and the prescribed 
diet for others. Better to learn to like 
it now than to be forced to take it as 
medicine to cure some serious illness 
in later years, isn’t it? 
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grand show, full of exciting moments 

that made for good baseball drama 
in each of the five games. The third 
game, the only one the Washingtons won, 
was the tamest of the series, though it 
had its moments. They came off the rec- 
ord, so to speak. One big moment hap- 
pened before the game started, in connec- 
tion with the ceremony known as “Throw- 
ing out the first ball.’ The other big 
moments came during the game all right, 
but. the baseball player who figured in 
them was neither a Washington Senator 
nor a New York Giant. But he is none 
the less, a very famous player. He an- 
swers to the name of Ruth. But first let 
us return to the ceremony of “Throwing 
out the first ball.” 

In Washington no World Series can be 
started until the President of the United 
States throws out the first ball. It makes 
no difference what affairs of state the 
President may have to occupy his time, 
he must tootle out to the bajl park and 
make it possible for the game to start by 
throwing out the first ball. 

President Roosevelt proved to be a good 
thrower, although it took him a long time 
to let the ball fly after he started to wind 
up. He was given the brand new ball by 
Senator Joe Cronin, manager of the Wash- 
ingtons. Then the President drew back 
his trusty right arm and prepared to 
throw out the first ball. All the other 
Washington players were assembled in the 
infield, eagerly awaiting .the President’s 
pitch. But as it turned out, they had a 
long wait. Just as the President’s arm 


Te: World Series turned out to be a 
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started to come forward with the ball in 
hand, the cameramen shouted at him to 
hold the pose so that they could properly 
photograph such an_ historic moment. 
There stood the President in abeyance, 
looking like the Statue of Liberty, accom- 
modating the scores of photographers, and 
causing such fatigue to the Presidential 
arm that the President was not able to 
sign any checks or codes for several days 
thereafter. 

When the President finally did throw 
out the ball he aimed it at a spot in the 
infield where no Washington player was 
standing, and there was a grand rush on 
the part of all the Senators for the ball. 
Several were pretty nearly wounded in the 
scrimmage, because they had neither shoul- 
der pads nor headgear. In the future, at 
this Throwing Ceremony, Judge Landis 
has ordered that the players wear this 
protective equipment or else behave like 
gentlemen when the President throws out 
the first ball. 


HOLD. IT, MR. PRESIDENT 
President Roosevelt throws out the first ball 
in the World Series at Washington. To his 
immediate left is Joe Cronin, shortstop and 
"boy" manager of the Senators; to Cronin's 
left is Bill Terry, first baseman and manager 
of the New York Giants. Terry's brilliant hit- 
ting and fielding and: his way of leadership 
were big factors in the Giants’ success. Un- 
like his predecessor, John McGraw, Manager 
Terry comes to his decisions after a confer- 
ence with his teammates. The conference 
often takes place on the pitcher's mound. 


In the scrimmage for the ball Heinie 
Manush, Washington outfielder, finally se- 
cured possession of it, and pocketed it, as 
is the custom. The next day Manush, 
possessor of the First Ball Thrown Out, 
became himself the First Player Thrown 
Out. In the sixth inning Manush was 
called out at first base on a very close 
play, and the decision so infuriated Mr. 
Manush that he gave vent to his feelings 
on Umpire Uncle Charley Moran, who is 
also a football coach. Uncle Charley 
threw Manush out of the game, and he 
did it without benefit of clergy or pho- 
tographers. The Washingtors eventually 
lost the game, 2 to 1, in the eleventh 
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Look inside. the shoe for 


BATAN — Made 
in several shades 
of duck withi con- 
trasting trim; heavy 
ribbed toe guard; 
non-skid soles. 


SIAK WHITE, 
black or neutral up- 
pers; heavy ribbed 
pa: Saag —— 
soles; sponge cush- 
ion heel. 


Even the Gym is no place for 


sh (188 


**6@\NEAKER SMELL” is offensive— 


anywhere. And in gym class where 
exercise makes you perspire, extra care 
should be taken to avoid the unpleas- 
ant odor of excessive perspiration. You 
can avoid it—simply be sure your can- 
vas shoes have the Hygeen Insole. 

The Hygeen Insole—perfected by 
Hood chemists after many experiments 
—does not absorb. perspiration and so 
keeps it from soaking into the shoes. 
Instead, the moisture evaporates freely 
from Hood Canvas Shoes. 

You'll want the coolness of Hood 
Shoes, too. The ventilated Upper per- 
mits air to cireulate around your feet 
keeping them cool and comfortable. 
They won’t wear out your stockings, 
either, because the Xtrulock construc- 
tion eliminates all seams and stitching. 
To keep them clean—just wash in soap 
and water. You can depend on Hood 
Canvas Shoes for a full term of cool, 
comfortable service—free from embar- 
rassing “sneaker smell.” Isn’t it worth 
the few cents difference? 

HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Look for the Hood Arrow 


inning it was aa : _  theGreen Insole—stamped 
g; and it was only natural that the Hood Hygeen Insole for 
(Concluded on page 27 your protect* sr. 












All Saints Day, with wholesale honors 
to all lesser saints. 


James Knox Polk, eleventh President, 
born, 1795. Warren Gamaliel Hard- 
ing, 29th President, born, 1865. North 
and South Dakota admitted to Union, 
1889. KDKA, first regular radio station, 
opened, 1920. 


Auguste Rodin, French sculptor of 

“The Thinker,” born, 1840. German 
marks, 420 billion ‘to a dol- 
lar, 1923. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
Polish pianist, composer, 
and statesman, born, 1860. 


Election Day. Madame 
Marie Sklodowska Curie, 
co-discoverer of radium, born, 
= Lewis and Clark reached the Pacific, 





Montana admitted to the Union, 1889. 
a a first revolution was squelched, 


9 Ivan Turgenev, Russian novelist 
aes and Sons and Smoke), born, 


1 Armistice Day. Feodor Dostoyev- 
sky, supreme Russian novelist (The 
Brothers Karamazov and Crime and Pun- 
ishment), born, 1821. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, poet and editor, born, 1836. 


1 4 Robert 

Fulton, 
inventor of the 
steamboat, born, 
1765. Booker T. 
American Negro educator, 





Washington, 
founder of Tuskegee Institute, died, 1915. 


1 William Pitt, the .Elder, British 
statesman, born, 1708. Gerhart 
Hauptmann, German dramatist, born, 


1862. Articles of Confederation adopted 
by Continental Congress, 1777. 


1 Asa Gray, pioneer botanist, born, 
1810. Susan B. Anthony fined $100 
for trying to vote for President, 1872. ~ 


19 James A. Garfield, 20th President, 
born, 1831. Gettysburg Address 
delivered by Lincoln 
1863. 


in two minutes, 


9 Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, 

French explorer of the Mississippi, 
born, 1643. George Eliot (Mary Ann 
Evans), author of Adam Bede, born, 1819. 


9 John Knox, leader of Protestant 
reformation in Scotland, died, 1572. 
Benedictus de Spinoza, Dutch Jewish 
philosopher, born, 1632. John Alfred 
Brashear, telescope-builder, born, 1840. 


9 Wendell Phillips, orator of the 
anti-Slavery movement, born, 1°11. 


3 Thanksgiving Day. Jon- 

athan Swift, Britain’s 
greatest satirist, born, 1667. 
Cyrus Field, who laid Atlan- 
tic cable, born, 1819. Mark 
Twain, America’s greatest sa- 
tirist, born, 1835. 












All manuscripts sent to the Round Table 
should have the name of the writer, age, 
grade, school, city, state, and teacher's 
name at the end of the last page. 





Sketch from a Sunday Afternoon 


The sunlight streaks upon untidy side- 


walks 

Where a little toddler is trying to jump 
rope. 

With tolerant look her expert sister 
stands— 


Takes the cord from her fat, clutching 
fingers, and, 

Shows her how with rapid hops. 

Baby tries again her clumsy steps; 

The wet rope winds around her ankles— 

She stumbles; sits surprised 

In a smooth-faced mud puddle. 

The older helps her up. I hear their voices 

As they go round the corner of their 
house, and 

Their mother comes out, disapproving. 

—Roslyn C. Brogue 
Mason City, Iowa 


© 
How | Discovered Leo Tolstoy 


WAS looking over some books in the 

high school library when I came across 

a book by Leo Tolstoy with a title that 
appealed to me, War and Peace. This 
book, I thought, was a discussion on peace 
and war, since I had never heard of Tol- 
stoy or his works, and thought that this 
was by some young, new author. I was 
surprised when I found that this book was 
a novel! I never did care about novels, 
except a few exceptional ones. But since 
this book was out on my card, I decided 
to give it a test by reading one hundred 
pages and then deciding whether I would 
continue it or not. 

Generally, I read half or all the way 
through a book at one sitting. When I 
reached page fifty, I noticed that that was 
the time I would be half finishing a book 
of my usual class, and I still had a thou- 
sand pages to go. If there hadn’t been 
something alluring, appealing, and _ in- 
teresting about this author’s style and his 
characters, I would have thrown the book 
down, but the style was so simple that the 
even half-reading reader could catch near- 
ly everything, except, perhaps, the mean- 
ing. Each character was painted so 
vividly that one would-have his exact pic- 
ture in his mind after reading one page. 
There was no long description, and unlike 
George Eliot, Tolstoy let the picture be 
painted of the characters by their conver- 
sations and actions. A novel like this had 
to be read and I read it. 

It- took me about four weeks to com- 
_plete it, although I should have completed 
it in a week. Since I can’t keep on one 
subject long, no matter how interesting it 
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is, I read three or four books while read- 


ing War and Peace. When I had finished 
I had to look into Tolstoy’s life and some 
more of his works. Tolstoy drew his own 
character through Pierre in War and 
Peace, and long before one had finished 
one could easily tell that Pierre was Tol- 
stoy. No author could write up a person’s 
character so vividly and truly without 
being of the same stamp. 

—Archie Martin, McComb (Miss.) H.S., 

Miss Lucretia Money, Teacher. 


Brady School Library 


T’S only a room in Brady School. Its 
windows face east and look out upon a 
broad expanse of lawn, on Union 
Street, and No. 4 Hose House across the 
street. The library opens off a hallway 
entrance from the street. It possesses a 
great bay window which lets in all the 
eastern sun. Directly across from the 
window on the western side of the room, 
is a large brick fireplace which is really 
useful in winter besides being quite orna- 
mental. It makes me think of one of 
those fireplaces, large enough to roast an 
ox, in baronial castles that you read about 
in books. In fact, the fire in that fireplace 
is quite welcome on blustery winter eve- 
nings when one comes down to the li- 
brary to get the latest detective novel be- 
fore anyone else does. Of course, there 
are reading benches by the bay window 
and tables are placed in strategic posi- 
tions around the room. 

The books for adults occupy the south- 
ern wall and part of the western wall, the 
shelves stopping at the fireplace; the juve- 
nile books, the other part of the western 
wall. Between the fireplace and the junior 
section and directly behind the librarian’s 
desk is a door opening into a hall of the 
school. Against the east wall and a small 
distance from the short flight of entrance 
stairs are the reference books. At the left 
side of the stairs is the filing case. 

This library seems to change in atmos- 
phere with the seasons. On hot summer 
afternoons, it is always cool and inviting; 
so much so that I have often spent a lazy 
and pleasant afternoon there. On those 
hot afternoons, I usually feel like reading 
a detective story or some light romance. 
However, in winter, when there is a roar- 
ing fire in the fireplace and quite a crowd 
of people present, my tastes in reading 
matter shift to historical romances, tales 
of bold deeds and chivalry. 

In fact, Brady School Library seems 
like home to me, and all its books old 
friends. - 














—Dorothy Anne Bertrand, 16, 
Madonna H. 8., Aurora, IIl., 
Sister M. Gregory, Teacher. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


Ec: returns of Scholastic Ballots 


(p. 30, Oct. 14) put this department 

up in front as the most disliked 

feature of the magazine. . . . With 
that in mind, this week has been set aside 
for a Consumer Column. ... A consumer, 
you know, is anyone who eats food, wears 
clothes, or sleeps under a roof. ... In 
short, you and you and you. 

Consumers are the largest economic 
group in the country, and the weakest. 
... Their weakness is double. ... As a 
pody they have been unable to take up 
all the useful goods that the country 
makes, and at the same time they have 
been unable to fend off useless, fraudulent, 
and harmful goods. 

Large consumers like the United States 
Government, or huge corporations, hire 
people to tell exactly how much and 
exactly what goods should be_ used. 
. . « The United States Government 
scatters the “how much” job into sev- 
eral departments, but “what goods should 
be used” is told by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. . . . These laboratories see that 
the government gets its money’s worth 
in soap, ink, paper, ice cream, clocks, rope, 
steel. 

a 


About eight years ago, Stuart Chase 
wrote The Tragedy of Waste and told 
about the billions of dollars wasted an- 
nually because consumers, as a national 
group, have no agency for saying exactly 
how much goods can be used each yer. 
... This was followed by Your Money’s 
Worth—written in collaboration with F. 
J. Schlink, a book which told of the thou- 
sands of ways manufacturers trick, gyp, 
short-change, and poison consumers who 
have no scientific way of knowing what 
goods to buy. . . . Last year, the poison 
story was amplified by Schlink and Kallet 
in another book, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 
published by Vanguard. 

° 


A result of the first two books, which 
were published by Macmillan, was the 
founding of Consumers’ Research, a non- 
profit enterprise bent on doing for con- 
sumers at large what the Bureau of 
Standards does for the government... . 
In the end, it hopes to have the Bureau 
of Standards take the job off its hands. 
. . . Consumers’ Research (Washington, 
N. J.) issues a confidential service to 
subscribers, and a non-confidential bulle- 
tin is also published. 

® 


Other groups have aimed to solve con- 
sumer problems by forming “Consumer Co- 
operatives.” . .. By means of stock issues, 
consumers own shares in a plant, apart- 
ment-building, or restaurant that supplies 
the goods or shelter. . . . They hire man- 
agers, just as in ordinary corporations. 
But two things make consumer co- 
operatives different from corporations like 
A. T. & T. ... One is that, no matter 
how many shares of stock are owned, the 
owner is allowed only one vote, the same 
as those with only one share. . . . The 
other feature is that dividends are paid 
not on the basis of shares owned but 
according to the amount of business the 
consumer-member has done with the co- 
operative. . . . High schoel students could 
easily form such a co-operative among 
themselves, beginning perhaps with a sim- 
ple school supplies store. . . . Write for 
further information on consumer ¢o- 
operation to The Co-operative League of 
the U. S. A., 167 West Twelfth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Books that are Making 
Literary History... 


CLASSICS OF TODAY THAT CROP UP IN EVERY DIS- 

CUSSION ABOUT BOOKS—ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN 

HANDSOME, UNABRIDGED EDITIONS AT A FRACTION 
OF THEIR ORIGINAL COST IN THE FAMOUS 


MODERN LIBRARY 
At 93 CENTS 4A Copy 
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Here are the ten best sellers in the Modern Library. They 
will provide the nucleus for a personal library that you 
can be proud of. 


How Many of These Ten Great Books 
Have You Read? 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE ty W.SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


GREEN MANSIONS ... ._ by W.H. HUDSON 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV by DOSTOYEVSKY 
THE OLD WIVES TALE. _s by ARNOLD BENNETT 
THE WAY OF ALL FLESH .. by SAMUEL BUTLER 
A FAREWELL TO ARMS . by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE ty THOMAS HARDY 
DEATH COMES for the ARCHBISHOP by WILLA CATHER 


VANITY FAIR. . . . by WILLIAM THACKERAY 


MOBY DICK .. » by HERMAN MELVILLE 


These books are on sale at every bookstore in the country, 
or will be mailed postpaid by the publishers upon receipt 
of 95 cents for each copy ordered. 


Write for a free list of the 225 outstand- 
ing books in the Modern Library series. 


THe MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 


20 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


* * * 


Back Talk, No. | 


Dear Student Forum Editor: 
I am a fool; 
Not your fool, 
Not my fool, 
But anybody’s fool. 


I searched for another fool 

In the Scholastic pages; 

In the Social Studies Section, 

Nor there did I find him; 

In the English Section, 

Nor there; 

In the Student’s Forum, 

Nor there: 

I read a poem, “Analysis.” 

*Twas fresh with figure. 

He was not there. 

I conned another, “I am God,” 

And closed the book; 

I had found the other fool! 
A-Fence-Post-in-the-Wiseacre, 

(Violet Schaub) 
St. Joseph High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Important 
Gentlemen: 

Great enthusiasm has sprung out of the 
hearts of my high school for the impor- 
tant magazine Scholastic. 
are going to write letters for you and 
some others to draw cartoons. 

Roberto G. Quevedo, Cayey 
(Puerto Rico) H. S., Box 512 











Want to Make 
EXTRA MONEY? 


Reputable men and women students 
interested in making extra money can 
learn HOW—by writing 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1807 Foster Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything the craftsman needs. Send for free illustrated 
price list and sample card of quality leathers and ac- 
—— Leathercraft instruction book and supplement 
0 cents. 


Leathercraft Studios—Dept. W-33 
Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 


==" SCHOOL RINGS & PINS 


“oS k (is Send for our 24-page catalog 
HSN USS | showing hundreds of Rings and 
aa | Pins at Factory Prices. 

<— 24| C.K. GROUSE COMPANY 


46 Bruce Ave., No. Attlebore, Mass. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1260 to $3480 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big 
opportunity for High School grad- 
uates. Short hours. Write imme- 
diately for free 32-page book, with 
list of after depression positions 
and full particulars telling how 
to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R-297 Rochester, N. Y. 








Some of them - 


O.K. Mark 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed in this letter is an 
answer to Mary Belcastro’s 
letter on slanguage. I read her 
letter in .the September 23 
Scholastic. If this letter is 
O. K., I am going to ask you to 
publish it in the magazine. 

Mark Keeley, 
Northcote, Minn. 
Dear Mary: 

I agree with you on your view about 
the slang in the American language of 
today. It would be hard for anyone to try 
to learn it, because of the slang that is 
frequently used. It is quite a bit easier to 
learn one of the foreign languages of 
today. In our own schools of today slang 
is frequently used. 
guage was rid of all its slang, the slang 
alone would be a dictionary by itself. 

Truly yours, 
Mark Keeley. 
J ‘ 


Distribution of Wealth 


Dear Forum: 

I read the letter by “Sophomore” and I 
feel the same way. Not only in. parties, 
games, picnics, are we left out, but also 
in classes. In my town our parents pay 
high taxes for school and yet we have to 
buy our own text books. Every term we 
pay somewhere around ten dollars for 
books, not speaking of paper, pencils, ink, 
and if a student can’t buy a book, why 
it’s his hard luck. He drops class. 

As “Sophomore” said, “They teach us in 
school that all men are equal.” Well, 
how is it, then, that one person sits around 
idle and has everything while our parents 
who produce the riches of this land have 
nothing? In my opinion they are para- 
sites and must be got rid of. “Oh well, 
they are wealthy because they have brains, 
they’re educated,” say our teachers. Yes 
indeed they have brains, they’re clever. 
They know how to exploit our fathers in 
their industries while they sit idle. I’m 
sure their children don’t have to worry 
about money for books. They don’t need 
books. They’ll soon inherit their fathers’ 
brains—I mean their money—without 
books and schools. . 

I'd like to hear other opinions about 
this. 

ry Senior 


Hold-up 


Dear Editor: 

Do you think the students of a school 
should be held back because of lack of 
room? There were only fourteen members 
of the ninth grade class at the opening of 
scheol and we were planning a swell time. 
But in the eighth there were fifty or more, 
and to make the class smaller, about six- 
teen were shoved up in the ninth. 

Of course they were not ready for ninth 
grade work, so we are having to go back 
and let them catch up with us. This will 
take about half a year’s work. Do you 
think this is fair? 

“Pell” 


You should appeal as a body to the 
Boaid of Education. At the same time, 
you don’t have to wait for the eighth 
grade to catch up with you. Ask your 
teacher to let you study in advance.—Ed. 


If the American lan- , 


bi 
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SPICED HISTORY 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY VIII 
(London—United Artists) 


HIS picture bears a gift to the gal- 
ye gods that should silence all cap- 

tious murmurs: a masterful personifi- 
cation of Henry VIII by Charles Laugh- 
ton. When he is on the screen, as he 
usually is, the movie sets really seem like 
Tudor England, a world of roast wild 
boar feasts, precious dresses, baronial bat- 
tles, gaudy superstitions, laughing, loving, 
gaming, dancing with prodigal and rapa- 
cious extravagance, in many ways like 
modern United States. 

It is the common lot of important roles 
to be submerged in the personality of the 
actor. As a rule, you do not see Greta 
Garbo as Mata Hari. You see Mata Hari 
as Greta Garbo, Elizabeth as Lynn Fon- 
tanne, D’Artagnan as Douglas Fairbanks, 
or Tarzan as Johnny Weissmuller. Only 
a few actors, such as Paul Muni or Emil 


CHARLES LAUGHTON, AS HENRY VIII 


Jannings, are able, given the opportunity, 
to make you forget who is playing the 
role. Charles Laughton as Henry VIII 
does this completely. He gives you no 
actor in whiskers, but a roaring, swagger- 
ing, sulking man. He is king, knave, 
statesman, musician, lover, glutton, wit, 
wrestler, libertine, husband, bluebeard, 
and dotard. 

The Tudor illusion is strengthened by 
an all-English cast which speak the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and Marlowe with- 
out affectation. Sets and costumes, too, 
are in the grand manner, although they 
lack the salty realism of the sound effects 
at the beginning of the banquet, where 
stomach conditions approach the realm of 
fine art. 

What is wanting in plot is made up by 
incidents, details, lines, and situations that 
keep an audience sitting up straight. The 
picture makes no pretense to tell a history 
of trade, treaties, and battles. Rather it 
emphasizes what most texts all but ignore: 
the history of the wardrobe, kitchen, din- 
ing hall, garden, parlor, and bedroom. A 
refined version of Henry VIII would be 
like a circus parade without the elephants. 
Even students who dislike history will 
like this picture. For one thing, it will 
fix in their minds forever exactly who 
were the wives of Henry VIII. 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


(Students are invited to become correspon- 
dents of SCHOLASTIC by sending news 
items to this department.) 


NORTHEAST H. S., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA.—Would-be detectives here 
formed the Northeast Crime Club. Mem- 
bers are studying finger-printing and other 
phases of detective work at the city 
police department. They have also trailed 
and caught several thieves; one was a 
stealer of some rare tulip bulbs; another 
had been taking microscope parts from 
the biology laboratory in school. 

—-J. Crosier Schaefer, Editor, 
The Megaphone. 


UNIVERSITY H. S.. OAKLAND, 
CAL.—Surveys of 259 student leaders 
here indicate that students who lead in 
extracurricular activities have a higher de- 
gree of intelligence and are superior in 
other respects to students who do not par- 
ticipate in school affairs. The leaders had 
more than twice the number of hobbies 
of a group of University high school stu- 
dents chosen at random, including such 
unusual hobbies as carving, entomology, 
chess, stage plays, and collecting. 


AMES, IA.—High schools girls rarely 
“tell mother” and never “tell father,” says 
an Iowa State College sociology survey. 
Fear of lack of understanding was the 
reason assigned by Helen Hatcher, of 
Chillicothe, Mo., who made the study. 
Chums were listed as most popular confi- 
dants. Sisters and teachers next. The 
family docter, father, and the minister 
were way at the end. Relations with par- 
ents was elected the major problem of 
rural and urban high school girls. 


LINCOLN H. S., TACOMA, WASH.— 
A record field of 65 candidates ran for 15 
class and council offices in fall school 
elections. The Lincoln News printed in- 
terviews with every candidate. 

Rules for the campaign were: (1) Each 
candidate may place one poster on each 
special bulletin board. (2) Posters may 
not exceed 13x14 inches. (3) No printed 
campaign forms but. posters. (4) No 
member of student council may act as 
campaign manager. (5) Violations of 
rules disqualify candidate. 


LITCHFIELD, CONN.— Mass class 
work is out at Connecticut Junior Repub- 
lic, a school for training boys. In its 
place have been substituted, individual 
jobs and individual research work. Each 
student does work of his own choice. 
Usually courses are related to the trade 
the student is learning. For example, a 
student of the printing trade may choose 
to learn the history of paper. When stu- 
dents feel they have done enough on one 
subject, they may begin another. All the 
teacher does is give advice. 

—Stanley J. Szczapa, Editor, 
The Junior Citizen. 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL, 
LEWISBURG, W. VA.—On the morning 
before the first game of the World Se- 
ries, Greenbrier Military School cadets 
voted 5 to 3 that the Giants would win. 
The faculty officers favored the Sena- 
tors, 2 to 1. 
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A GENUINE BRUNSWICK, 


Fully Equipped, for as Low as $4.95. 
Other Models at $5.95, $8.50, $10.50 
$14.50, $22.50, $42.50 and $72.50. 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
IN WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


Youcan’t foola champion. He knows. Follow the 
advice of RalphGreenleafandtheotherchampions 
and you can’t go wrong in buying that Billiard 
Table you want this Christmas. Be sure it’s a 
Brunswick Junior Playmate, made by the world’s 
oldest and largest manufacturers of the tables 
used in championship matches. Then you'll have 
no regrets. It will be strong, steady, sturdy. The 
proportions will be exact. The equipment perfect. 


You get all the equipment when you get a Bruns- 
wick Junior Playmate. Cues, balls, triangle, ball 
rack, score markers, book of instructions, every- 
thing. And a Brunswick Junior Playmate’s easy 
to get. Your folks know values. Wait till you 
bring them down to your favorite Department, 
Hardware or Sporting Goods store to see the 
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RALPH GREENLEAF, 
ELEVEN TIMES WORLD’S 
POCKET BILLIARD CHAMP, 
says 
“PLAY BILLIARDS ON THE TABLE | 
MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS 
OF TABLES USED IN CHAMPION- 
SHIP MATCHES. | MEAN A 
BRUNSWICK JUNIOR PLAYMATE: | 











4 rs aa Paste sneed = 
Brunswick Tables on display. You won’t have to 
do much coaxing, we assure you. Why, you can 
get a real Brunswick Junior Playmate for as low 
as $4.95. Think of it, $4.95! If you can’t finda 
Brunswick dealer near you, write us. We’ll send 
you a folder with full descriptions, sizes and 
prices of all Brunswick Junior Playmate Tables, 
also the name of the Brunswick Dealer nearest 
you. Write today. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CoO. 


Dept. S-3, 


JUNIOR PLAYMATE 
BILLIARD TABLES 
FOR AS LOW AS 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


$495 








Sport Chatter 
(Concluded from page 23) 
citizens of Washington should blame 
Uncle Charley for causing the loss of the 
game. The next day the Washingtons lost 
again, 4-3 in ten innings, thus ending the 
series and making the Giants World 
Champions, 4-2, 6-1, 0-4, 2-1, 4-3, as they 

say in tennis. 

I was going to tell you about the part 
Babe Ruth played in the series in which 
he did not play, and about Carl Hubbell 
and Adolfo Luque, the pitching heroes, 
and other high spots, but here I am at the 
end of my allotted space. 

—JACK LIPPERT. 








How to Use Your Library 
(Continued from page 9) 

French drama 

French fiction 

French essays 

French oratory 

French letters 

French humor and satire 

French miscellany 

French, Provencal 


842 
843 
844 
845 
846 
847 
848 
849 

So if a student needs a German dic- 
tionary he would turn to 433, or a 
Greek grammar he would find in 485. 
Don Quizote in Spanish would come 
under 863, and Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy in the original would be 851. It 
is really rather fascinating to follow 
up some of the subjects and see where 
they come, and it is as interesting as a 


cross-word puzzle to take a digit like 
9 or 7 and note its variations. 900 is 
History, and when a 9 follows a zero 
anywhere in the classification it indi- 
cates “history of,” as: 109—history of 
philosophy; 370.9—history of educa- 
tion; 821.09—history of English 
poetry. The 7’s following a zero 
mean “study of” Thus: 580.7 shows 
the study of Botany, 340.7 is for the 
study of Law. A person who uses a 
library frequently becomes accus- 
tomed to certain numbers and these 
numbers will always stand for that 
elass of books in his mind. 

The problem which confronts the 
librarian after the books have all been 
assigned their proper class numbers 
is to differentiate between the many 
that belong in the same class. One 
method which is becoming more and 
more common is merely to arrange all 
with the same class number alpha- 
betically by the author’s last name, 
just as Fiction is arranged, except 
that Fiction has long since lost its 
class number! Other libraries still 
use the more scientific way of assign- 
ing to each author a number after his 
initial, making a complete call num- 
ber which looks like this: anal for Babe 


Ruth’s How to Play Baseball. 
(Concluded on page 29) 





TEACHER BONERS 


A Modern Library book to every stu- 
dent who sends in a Teachers’ Boner that 
is published. 





Teacher, giving class assignment: “Your 
book reviews are due Friday and I will 
not accept any excuses like having your 
teeth aching and leaving them home.” 

—R. A. 





Solid Geometry teacher, explaining 
proposition: “Watch the black-board while 
I go through it.” 


STUDENT BONERS 


An eight months’ subscription to any 
magazine in Scuo.rastic’s Periodical Ser- 
vice to teachers who send Student Boners 
which are published here. 





Authoritative criticism by a lover of 
literature: “The subject was interesting 
and English was used good.” 





~ 













Explanation of the abnormality of Rod- 
erick Usher: “He used such good English 


he must have been insane.” 
—G. B. 





“An allegory is a two-faced story.” 
—G. L. T. 
* 


Mr. Charley Forrest tells us that ac- 
cording to the Park County, Mont., News, 
the Livingston Library has acquired O’Sul- 
livan’s Twenty-one Years a-Growing. He 
fears that inflation will cause the Library 
to order Robert Nathan’s Two More 
Springs ... and, possibly, The Four Mus- 
keteers, The Five Million, Six Little Pep- 
pers, and Eight Years. 

—F. P. A. 


Not to mention the story of The Four 
Little Pigs, Twenty-one Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, or Five-footed Friends. 


* 
Schoolroom Humor 


Emphasis in reading is putting more 
distress in one place than in another. 

Chivalry is how a man acts toward a 
strange woman. 
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The Red Sea and the Mediterranean 


are connected by the Sewage Canal. 

A watershed is a shed in the middle of 
the sea where ships shelter during a 
storm. 

The spinal column is a bunch of bones 
down your back to show feeling. 

The zebra is used chiefly to illustrate the 
letter “Z.” 
—Pittsburgh School Bulletin. 


A movie actress was driving her car 
down Hollywood Boulevard, and when she 
reached one of its busiest intersections it 
stalled and wouldn’t budge. The traffic 
lights turned red, then green—and red 
and green again and still the star and the 
car were in the same spot. Finally the 
traffic cop came over; mopping his brow, 
and sticking his head into the window of 
her coupe, he asked ever so caustically, 
“Wassamatter, lady, haven’t we got ANY 
colors you like?” 
—Gwyn. 

® 


One steamship line in 1929 received a 
subsidy of $66,000 for every pound of 
mail carried. The chances are that they 
were all picture cards showing the Champs 
Elysées and the gondolas on the Grand 
Canal with the statement, “Wish you were 


here. Love.” 
—New York Times. 
* 
Boy: Very well, then, I'll commit sui- 
cide. 


Girl: O. K. But don’t let me find you 
hanging around here. 

(I read that one at least four times in 
going over past issues, and far be it from 
me to break an old tradition.) 

—The Pulse, Washington Sr. 
H. 8., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 




















Other Hotels under 
Ralph Hitz direction: 
THE RITZ-CARLTON 
Atlantic City 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
Detroit 
NETHERLAND PLAZA 
Cincinnati ; 
HOTEL VAN CLEVE 
Dayton 























R 





A DAY! 


Just imagine! You can stop at this smart new 
hotel for as little as $3 a day for one person, $4 
a day for two. Other rooms at $4, $5 and $6. 
Suites $10 for either one or two persons. 
Restaurant prices are economical too—4 
different restaurants with dinner and supper 
dancing nightly e The Lexington is located 
conveniently in the Grand Central district, 
with quick access to trains, theatres, shops 
and business centers. Try the Hotel Lex- 
ington the next time you’re in New York. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48TH STREET AT LEXINGTON AVE- NEW YORK 
Directed by Ralph Hitz - Charles E. Rochester, Manager 


: 
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How to Use Your Library 
(Concluded from page 9) 


In this case the books are placed on 
the shelves in their absolute order by 
the call number. 

Biography seems to be an exception 
to all rules! In individual biography 
the person written about is generally 
of much greater importance then the 
author, while in collective biography 
with so many personalities all be- 
tween the same covers, the author 
takes precedence. The custom has 
grown to be almost universal to use 
the 920 number for collective biog- 
raphy, with the usual author number, 
while a capital “B” stands for indi- 
vidual biography. A book like Brooks’ 
Historic Americans will read “A 


while Hill’s Washington, the Man of 
Action will be An excellent 


argument for the “B” followed by the 
initial of the biographies is that a stu- 
dent looking for Edgar Allan Poe or 
William Morris would find all lives 
of him in the same place. 

With all the books arranged and 
numbered, it yet remains a fact that 
the reader is not at all sure what num- 
ber has been assigned to the book for 
which he is searching. Some sort of 
directory is needed, and this is the 
Dictionary Catalog, so called because 
of its absolutely alphabetical arrange- 
ment by the “first letter of the first 
word of the top line” on each card. 

A good catalog is part of the li- 
brarian. It is a substitute for him or 
her when time presses and crowds are 
thickest. In it should be answers to 
all the most common questions, such 
as “Who wrote it?” “What did he 
write?” ‘What is there about... ?” 
And the answers are written on cards 
which are filed in the drawers of a 
filing cabinet, for libraries as well as 
business houses long ago discovered 
the advantages of the card index. 
Filing cabinets are capable of expan- 
sion from one drawer to a floor cov- 
ered with cases of drawers, and still 
the cards will be in one alphabet! 
When new books come and their cards 
are made, the cards may be filed at 
once. When books are worn out or 
out of date and need to be withdrawn 
from the shelves, the cards may be 
taken from the drawers without affect- 
ing the rest of the catalog. Catalogs 
in book form were never like that. 

When Professor Literature requests 
the reading of some of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s poems, the student will 
approach the catalog case and discover 
that the time-saving person who filed 
the cards had made the alphabet run 
vertically instead of horizontally, with 
an eye to future growth, and also that 
the indicators on the outside of the 


English Section 


drawers necessitate the user’s knowl- 
edge of the alphabet. At last he finds 
the drawer which says “Ro-ry.” He 
pulls it out and finds 


811 Robinson, Edwin Arlington 
R56 Man against the sky 


- Following that card will be another 


and then another and then another— 
one author card for each of the books 
by Robinson which the library owns. 
The call number in the corner will tell 
him where to go. 

Another time Professor History 
suggests in class that Richard Carvel 
gives a vivid account of the beginnings 
of the American Revolution. The in- 
terested student looks in the catalog 
for the drawer containing Ri and finds 


Richard Carvel 
Churchill, Winston 


As there is no call number in the cor- 
ner, he will understand that the book 
is fiction. 

Again the science instructor wants 
a paper on “Radio and Its Abuses.” 
The drawer with “R-Ra” will produce 
perhaps a dozen cards with Radio on 
the top line from which he may make 
a choice. 


621.38 Radio 
F33__—s Felix, E. H. 
Using radio in sales promotion 


These are the three simplest forms 
of cards—the author, the title, and 
the subject; but there are a few others 
it might be well to become familiar 
with. The “cross reference” idea is 
used in alJ good encyclopaedias as well 
as catalogs, and has two forms—‘‘see” 
and “‘see also.” The “see” reference 
means “We do not use this term. Look 
under this other.” 


Shorthand see 
Stenography 


“See also” means “You may find more 
on your subject under these head- 
ings.” 


Sports see also 


Athletics 
Baseball 
Basketball, etc. 


The last form is the “analytic” 
which is used for books of short 
stories, plays, collective biographies, 
and many other books with varied 
subjects. All the plays and short 
stories and biographies need separate 
cards and the form is like this: 
Masque of the red death 


Poe, E. A. (in his Gold Bug and other 
tales. p.15-32) 


A ready knowledge of the alphabet 
and a fair share of common sense will 
take any student through a library 
catalog and help him find the things 
he wants when he wants them. 











ENTER NOW| Word suiLDinG 


CONTEST 


Twenty Prizes of $1.00 


each 


One Hundred Prize Pack- 
ages of One Pound of 
Planters Peanuts 


Do you know any three-letter words? How many can you make with the letters in 


ALWAYS DEMAND PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Start to build your list now. 


It’s lots of fun. 


And you can win a prize. 


RULES 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one is eligible 
* for the prizes. 
9 The object of the contest is to build a list of three- 
* letter words from the !etters in ALWAYS DE- 
MAND PLANTERS PEANUTS. Any letter may 
be used more than once. Use only the first person 
present tense singular form of verbs. word of 
several meanings may be u only one time. Do 
not use abbreviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, suffixes, or 
prefixes. not use archaic or obsolete words, 
dialectic words, or variants. Foreign words which 
appear in the English section of standard dictionaries 
such as Webster’s International, are acceptable. 


3 Send an empty Planters Peanut bag bearing a 
* picture of Mr. Peanut with yourentry. If you can 
not obtain a bag, send a hand drawn picture of Mr. 
Peanut instead. On the first page. write your name. 
age, home address, city, state, and the total number 
of words in your list. Use only one side of paper. 
Mail entries to Planters Contest, 1310, 155 East 
« 44th St.. New York, in time for them to arrive 
by midnight November 11, 1933. 
5 Prizes are for length and neatness of list. Judges’ 
* decision is final. Winners will be named in the 
Schoiastic issue of December 9, 1933. In case of 
ties, full amount of the prize will be awarded both 
parties. 








Sherlock Holmes Mrs. Malvolio 


No 6 (Continued from page 6) 


(Malvolio, serenely arrogant and quite 
P master of the situation, rises and advances 
See October 7th for complete rules. All on her, Saf and chain and sweeping cloak 
words missing below appear in this issue. altogether eclipsing his cross garters and 
yellow stockings.) 

Liquor consumption in Sweden was Matvouio: Enough, old woman. Get to 
oS ee OE es ee thy saucepans. The gentles’ dinner is at 
seven of the clock. And better learn how 

to address a steward. 

Dame: Malvolio ... 
i Re a i aed Matvoutio (Bullying her): Master Mal- 

TrTT tt volio. 
Dame (Stubbornly): Malvolio, thou... 
Rs FS ey the home of Matvouio: Master Malvolio, dame. 

. was used as a butcher-shop. (Dame Prudence, with an angry toss of 
her head, turns to her cooking in silence.) 
‘ . i Matvotio: Tonight my lady will have 

4. To inerease enjoyment of pictures,  ortolans and sauce for dinner. Look you, 
learn to analyze their .......5 ....... the capons shall be better cooked than this 
eee day sennight. - 
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HIS is what THE NEW CURRENT DIGEST looks 
like. It is a magazine whose acquaintance you should 
make. In it is compiled the finest periodical material you can 
imagine. How is it done? A staff of experts examines care- 
fully all the literature of the month, and culls the very best 
for your delectation. And, as you can see for yourself if you 
will pick up a copy at one of the better newsstands (or if you 
décide to take advantage of a special offer) this charming little 
magazine, THE NEW CURRENT DIGEST, fits into your 
pocket. Its size is only 5% x 734. The World in Cartoons is 
only one of the many features in THE NEW CURRENT 
DIGEST. Other features include Cap and Bells, a résumé of 
the world’s best wit, humor, and satire; Curiosities, a com- 
pendium of oddities, such as: you would never imagine occurs, 
some of them pathetic, but most of them laughable; Scanning 
the Magazines, short pungent excerpts from articles and essays. 
All this of course, is in addition to the 
twenty-five outstanding articles which are 
each month reproduced from the world’s 
magazines. ber et this et ee These are some of the authors 
magazine at selected newsstands for a 
Pe but a better idea is to have it “0 have appeared in Tue 
delivered each month to your home. Just New Current Dicest 
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English Section SCHOLASTIC 


Dame .(In a low voice, grudgingly): So 
—so—even so, Master Malvolio. 

Matvotio (Who never was or will be 
above rubbing it in): I marvel much at 
thee, Dame Prudence. Thou hast forgot 
respect to those above thee. I must be 
round with thee, Dame Prudence. (Cross- 
ing to the other side of the room.) Come 
hither, Joan. (He sits down.) 

Joan (Obedient): Aye, Master Malvolio. 

Matvoxio: Thou art a good lass, Joan, 

(Dame Prudence has retired to her pots 
and pans. Joan stands before Malvolio.) 

Joan: You did indeed once think s50, 
Master Malvolio. ‘ 

Matvotio: Thou knowest, Joan, a stew- 
ard is above the rank to which (piously) 
it hath pleased God to call thee. 

Joan: Aye, Master Malvolio. 

Matvorio (Leaning upon his staff): But 
yet the Lady of Strachy did wed a yeo- 
man, and King Cophetua wed a beggar 
maid 

Joan: You have told me so ere this, 
Master Malvolio. Y’are a learned man, 
Master Malvolio, and acquainted with 
matters above a silly maid. : 

Matvouio (Twirling his chain): So—so. 
For as the phoenix when he is enkindled, 
riseth again from his ashes; even so may 
true affection, when it is set aflame, rise 
from the kitchen ashes. Though thou art 
but a serving maid, good Joan, yet will I 
wed with thee, for thou dost know thy 
betters. 

Joan (Dazed): Master Malvolio, I have 
loved you long. (Timidly.) Y’are a mar- 
velous proper man, Master Malvolio. 

Matvoutio (Thoroughly agreeing with 
her): Am I, indeed, good Joan? (He pats 
her condescendingly on the shoulder.) 
Well, well, 0? Wednesday next, Sir ‘Topas 
the curate shall marry thee to this proper 
man. 

Joan: Am I, then, betrothed to you, 
Master Malvolio? 

Matvouio: That art thou, lass. Though 
thou be but a kitchen maid, yet shalt thou 
be the wife of Malvolio, the steward. 

Joan: I prithee, Master Malvolio—if I 
shall be thy wife, indeed—though ’tis not 
seemly for a maid to ask—yet if I am 
betrothed—(Malvolio kisses her). 

Matvo.io: "Tis true, I wed below me, 
and yet thou art a good lass, little Joan. 

Joan: Oh, what a goodly man shall be 
my lord. 

Matvouio (On this point it is a marriage 
of true minds): Aye, aye. A_ steward 
must be master, must he not? He must 
be master—aye. Was I not round and 
blunt with Fabyan and Maria and _ the 
clown? Shall they make jests upon a 
steward? Thou sawest, Joan. (Believing 
it himself.) Did I not send them packing 
hence? Zounds, I so swinged ’em! 

Joan: You did, Master Malvolio. 

Matvotio: Mine is a masterful manner. 

Joan: Master Malvolio, yet I fain would 
know 

Matvouio: Know what, good Joan? 

Joan: Did you, in good sooth—and yet 
I pray you, be not wroth... 

Matvouio: Nay, Joan. 

Joan: Did you indeed once love my 
lady? 

Matvonio: Olivia? That silly jest of 
these cony-catching knaves? Olivia? Love 
my lady? Ho! ho! No, no, good Joan. 
And yet I grant you, she is well enough— 
and yet no figure, neither. 







Joan: Doth she not squint a little, for 


all she is a lady? 

Matvouio: Aye, she squints, she squints. 
And, too—hark in your ear, good Joan. 
That beauty truly blent, that red and 
white—well, well, “tis all but paint and 
powder. God made not all. 

Joan: I think her velvet dress becomes 
her not. yr; 
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Matvotio: And a clumsy way of speech, 
when all is said, my Joan. Nay, I per- 
ceived their jest—Fabyan’s, Maria’s, and 
Sir Toby’s. I did perceive their jest and 
helped it on. They thought me mad ‘so 
excellent well I jested—and _ therefore 
*twas they locked me in the dungeon. 

Joan: Oh, poor Malvolio. (Wondering 
greatly at her own audacity, she ventures 
to caress him, timidly.) 

Matvotio: Nay, Joan, they durst not 
keep a steward so. 

Joan: No, no, they durst not, dear Mas- 
ter Malvolio. 

(Dame Prudence, who has been busied 
with her cooking, stirs the pans viciously.) 

Matvorro: Come, dame. Hast thou the 
ortolans for my lady’s dinner? 

Dame: Aye. (She pauses; he eyes her 
threateningly)—Master Malvolio. 

Matvouio: The sauce? 

Dame: Aye, Master Malvolio. 

Matnvorro: And capon cooking? 

Dame: Aye, Master Malvolio. 

Manvorio: Dame, I shall wed thy daugh- 
ter Joan, a Wednesday next. 

Dame: Aye, Master Malvolio. 

Joan: Mother 

Dame (Taking her in her arms): I never 
looked to see thee wed so high, my girl. 
A steward’s wife—well, well. A fine, mas- 
terful man. 

(The door at the right opens. Fabyan 
peers in cautiously, and then heckons 
Maria and Feste. behind him, who follow 
him in, still laughing a little.) 

Feste: (Outside): Is my Lord Duke 
Count Steward Malvolio yet there, Fab- 
yan? 

‘ Fasyan: Aye, Feste, here’s his lordship, 
still in the kitchen. 

(All three bow mockingly before Mal- 
volio.) 

Marta: Greetings, Count Malvolio. 

Fasyan: All hail, great Lord. 

Frste: When is your wedding day, 
Great Malvolio? 

(They laugh. 
turns away. Joan catches him 
arm.) 

Joan: Master Malvolio will be wed o’ 
Wednesday next. 

(She tugs at Malvolio’s arm. He faces 
them, a little doubtfully, but with a hint 
of his old manner. They are laughing.) 

Matvotio: Aye, so I shall. What means 
this idle mockery? Get hence and to your 
tasks. Fabyan, go thou and pluck new 
rushes. Strew the hall with them. Make 
haste. Tis close on dinner time. 

Fasyan: Ho! Speak not thus 

Matvouio: Peace! Be off! I am my 
lady’s steward. Thou her man. Get to 
thy task or thou’lt be swinged for it. 

Joan: Pray, good Fabyan, go: (She 
twitches Malvolio’s arm encouragingly.) 

Manvotio: Get thee gone, varlet. 

(Fabyan goes. Maria and Feste, their 
mockery quenched, start after him. Mal- 
volio, responsive to a gesture from Joan, 
calls them back.) 

Matvouio: Maria, look to the laying of 
the table. See it be better done than when 
thou didst it last. The salt was set be- 
low the center of the board. My lady was 
wroth. 

(Maria goes.) 

Feste, attend my lady. Sing to her till 
dinner time. ‘Why knowest thou not thine 
office? Doth she not ever ask for music 
with the setting sun? Begone! 

(Feste goes out. A moment later his 
voice is heard from the great hall.) 


Malvolio blanches and 
by the 


Matvotio: Joan, thou and I shall wed o” 


Wednesday next. Dame Prudence, look to 
it my lady’s dinner be well cooked. 
Dame: Aye, Master Malvolio. 
Joan: Y’are a marvelous proper man, 
Master Malvolio. 
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English Section 


THE TEACHERS' COLUMN 


Scholastic articles are dictated to her 
stenography classes by Pearl E. Garen, 
Glassport (Pa.) H. S. She says it works 
two ways: broadens the student shorthand 
vocabularies, and interests the class in 
reading other sections of the magazine. 


In the Oct. 7th issue, Charles Finger 
tells how a fight between two gauchos re- 
minded him of the battle between Pa- 
troclus and Sarpedon, as it is described 
in Chapman’s Homer. With this in mind, 
Clayton S. Tooley, Archbold, Ohio, asked 
his class to write compositions on how 
passages from books, stories, or essays 
have been verified in their own experience. 
In other words, the student learns whether 
or not an author is writing honestly by 
comparing his report with the actual thing. 
Oral compositions can be developed on the 
same basis. ’ 

® 

There is an interesting idea in the box 
at the bottom of page six. This might be 
worked on the same lines as the Literary 
Title contest on page 25 of the October 
7th issue. It is also an interesting way to 
study Twelfth Night. 


Students don’t know properly how to 
read unless they know how to use a li- 
brary. Even when there is no library in 
the community, knowledge of library 
methods helps the student’s general grasp. 
Students should study Miss Ayres’s library 
series as earnestly as they study football 
scores. 

% 


A companion to the library article is 
“Museums of the Future.” It was sug- 
gested in an earlier issue that the prin- 
ciples for a museum established by Dr. 
Neurath ought to bs used by high school 
students in building their own school 
museums. 

# 


In connection with the debate in this 
issue and the news item on page 17 stu- 
dents ought to study the liquor control 
systems now officially proposed or in effect 
in their own states and communities. A 
serious study of these systems by a social 
studies class might be presented in the 
form of a report or resolution to the right 
officials, or at least to the newspapers. 
When social studies are given an immedi- 
ate practical goal, students work and learn 
more than when they are confined to 
theory. 

w 


An idea from the editorial that should 
provide a lot of fun: Assume that Walt 
Disney is director of American education. 
Let students suggest how Mickey Mouse 
and Silly Symphonies might be used to 
teach history, literature, social problems, 
science, or geography. It helps them to 
realize the educational possibilities of mo- 
tion pictures. In this connection, let them 
compare the film, Henry VIII, with what 
they read about him in history texts. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


— WHERE TO APPLY 
AND WHEN— 


STUDENT-AID, a new magazine, is the 
clearing house for information on scholar- 
ships, loan funds and student employment. 
Each issue gives information about all 
kinds of scholarships, costs, curricula and 
financial aid available at the different 
colleges; also each profession and the 
educational institutions of the various 
states are discussed. A different pro- 
fession and state each month. 

Some colleges have special funds and 
“ear marked’’ scholarships given for 
many reasons other than scholastic stand- 
ing and many organizations have funds 
to lend or give. STUDENT-AID tells 
about these. 

Make sure your school and community 
libraries subscribe and keep a file. , 


STUDENT-AID 
Editorial Offices Lakeville, Conn. 
Subscription Office 
280-P Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


$3.00 a Year 
Special Intoductory Offer 
4 Months for $1.00 


STUDENT-AID 
280-P Madison Aye., N. Y. City 


I enclose $1.00 for which please send me STUDENT-AID 
for 4 months. (CANADA, $1.25; Foreign, $1.50.) 
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ALL IN ONE 
Debicious 


CEREAL! 


BRAN for Benefits 
you need... OTHER 
PARTS of Wheat for 
flavor you'll love! 


>. ee 


Perhaps you, like thousands of other 
young athletes, have heard your 
coach advise: “Eat bran! To get bulk 
you need-to help you keep fit!” 

And here’s the bran cereal you'll 
like to eat . ... because it tastes so 
very good. 

You see, Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
is not just bran alone. True, it con- 
tains 40%. bran to give you bulk. 
Bulk most everyone needs to keep 
food moving along the intestinal 
tract. And thus it helps ward off con- 
stipation that comes from lack of 
bulk in the diet. 

But—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes con- 
tains other parts of wheat too. 


POST’S 40% 


And in this combination of bran 
and other parts of wheat is the secret 


of its marfvelous flavor. And of its 


high nutritive value . . . its rich con- 
tent of phosphorus, iron and its 
precious Vitamin B. That’s why you 
are urged to follow this proven 
health program: 


1. Plenty of refreshing sleep— 
and regular hours. 


2. Plenty of milk, fresh fruits and 
vegetables in the diet. 


3. Plenty of water to drink 
between meals. 


4. Regular exercise each day. 
5. No smoking or stimulants. 


6. Abrimming bowlful of delicious 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes reg- 


RAN FLAKES 


You'll like Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
as much as any other cereal you've 
ever tasted. And ‘at the same time, 
you'll get those extra benefits you 
need—to help keep you regular and 
fit! Post’s 40% Bran Flakes is a 
product of General Foods. 














